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Mr. Bryan’s Honesty 


HERE are a number of reasons ad- 
vanced in their own justification by 
those who propose to support Mr. 
Bryan in spite of their abhorrence of 
the measures for which he stands. One 

man likes him because he has proven himself 
to be an honest man; another prefers him 
to Mr. McKiniey because Mr. MoKinuey is an 
Imperialist; and still others voice the old cry that 
the country needs a change. The Imperialistic cry 
is respectable only because certain individuals like 
Mr. Scuurz and Senator Hoar are found giving 
voice to it. For campaign purposes Mr. Hoar 
realizes that it is not worth talking about. Mr. 
Scuurz is, as usual, an irreconcilable, as all men 
who sit apart from the world, and in the comfort- 
able seclusion of the study reason things out from 
theory, ate apt to be. That Mr. Scuurz has gone 
over to Bryan and Bryanism is a sad develop- 
ment, which his friends and admirers, who are 
many, deeply regret, but over which they can 
manifest no surprise, since Mr. Sthurz is of that 
peculiar type of individual who must always be 
against something, regardless of consequences. 
He is a dreamer whose constant and very rude 
awakenings do not seem to have cured him of 
the habit of dreaming. 

As to the reason that the country demands a 
change, this is in its essence no more justified 
than the Imperialistic scare. -We have always 
with us persons who want things to be otherwise 
than they are. These are, as a rule, men who. do 
not take the trouble to think deeply, who are sus- 
picious by nature, and to whom the long continu- 
ance in power of one party or another is a sure in- 
dication of corruption somewhere. These unfortu- 
nates cannot sleep well at night under any cir- 
cumstances, because their minds are troubled al- 
ways by what they conceive to be their duty in the 
matter of preserving the publie conscience, of 
which they seem to think themselves not only the 
guardians but the sole possessors. They think 
well of no one but themselves, and in nine cases 
out of ten are unable to eat the simplest kind of 
food without suffering later from bad dreams and 
the pangs of ‘indigestion. The fact that the coun- 
try is happy and prosperous under the existing 
régime cuts no figure with them. They are blasé 
with mere happiness and prosperity and want to 
become happier and more prosperous on a margin. 
They would rather speculate on Bryan than bank 
on McKiyizy. Fortunately the American people 
are not a dyspeptic race, and these persons are, 
therefore, an inconsiderable factor among the 
electors. 

The third class are more numerous and to that 
extent more dangerous. It is the voter who be- 
lieves Mr. Bryan to be an honest man who is to 
be feared at this juncture. Let us consider his 
faith for a moment. Up to a certain point we 
must ourselves be classed among those who be- 
lieve Mr. Bryan to be what the world considers 
an honest man personally. We do not for a mo- 
ment entertain the suspicion that the Populist 
candidate would appropriate to his own use and 
profit a material object that belonged to some- 
body else. We would trust Mr Brran with any 
number of silver dollars that we happened to 
own, and would be absolutely confident that 


when we asked to have them back we would 





advocates the ratification of. an. agreement be- 
tween two parties and then vituperates of the 
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public or private, raises a cry 
to be false cannot be considered of 


test of a man’s intrinsic honesty. It is plain that 
he is no hypocrite; we are confident that he never 
committed any overt act of dishonesty in his life, 
but for so long a time as he chooses to stand as the 


ters of finance, but in respect to the administra- 
tion of law and the preservation of order, neither 
he nor his followers may justifiably complain if 
politically his integrity falls “under suspicion. 

It is not conceivable that an individual holding 
the views on@questions of public import that Mr. 
Bryan holds has not somewhere in shis nature a 
streak not of immorality, but of unmorality. We 
must admit that in Mr. Bryan’s case it is a dis- 


stamp are unworthy of a man who aspires to sit 
in the chair of Wasuinetor and Lrxcoun. 


has 
already done great service to the Bryan cause, and 
must in the nature of things in for 
substantial reward in the event 


course, not wholly clear at this time. 
doubtless lie along the lines of patronage, however, 
and Mr. Croker may yet become a Federal as 
well as a State and municipal power. We say 
this because it is hardly possible that even with 


Oroxer would find the ambassadorship to the 


Court of St. James to his liking, and the fees of 
the consul-generalship at London, large as they 


if 


trol the Federal patronage, and the other 
pointment on the Philippine Commission 
Scxurz and Mr. Arxrnson in order to bring 
the fulfilment of his party’s contractionist 
ises. We fancy the latter would appeal 
taste, since ee is a rich for 
manyizing in the Philippine Islands, but we 
if after all Mr. Oroxer could be 
far from Fourteenth Street,—the 
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convincing evidence that the cry of Imperialism, 
or, as some of them now have it, Militarism, is 


_ vain and empty. 


T is equally true that as the Chinese crisis offers 
an opportunity properly to measure the Presi- 
dent’s Imperialism, so does it also present a 

chance to estimate with some degree of certainty 
the precise quality of the patriotism of his op- 
ponents. Far be it from us to say that patriotism 

A Test of requires that the citizens of this 

nation should always support the 
Patrlotiom Administration, right or wrong, 
but there are times and conditions when there 
must be no faltering in the matter of loyalty. We 
are at this moment going through such a period. 
It is probably the fact that there was never in 
the history of this republic a more vexatious prob- 
lem than that which now. confronts Mr. McKinuey. 
For what he does there is no precedent to guide 
him. The problems which he has to solve he must 
solve for himself and upon his own responsibility. 
Whatever he may do, no right-minded man can 
doubt that, in view of the extreme gravity of the 
situation, the President is as anxious as any 
idealist can be to do exactly the right thing and 
at the right time; and this being so, no individual, 
or set of individuals, is justified in subjecting him 
to the annoyance and disheartening effect of 
captious criticism. 

The man who, like J. Hammron Lewis, for in- 
stance, tries to make political capital out of his 
opposition to. the policy of the Administration in 
this Chinese mix-up, is lacking in the qualities 
which go to make up the best in American char- 


visible sign of their power and their principles, 
and he is entitled to their loyal support. On do- 
mestic questions and on questions of merely aca- 


He who does otherwise is not worthy to be class- 
ed among the true patriots of the country. 
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N his brief , at Canton, the 
ination, Mr Metin eoes were that 
ut the land. The speech 


cou 

ired it. Its appeal was made ly to that intel- 
Necoes” aad love of country among the people which 
constitute the secure bulwarks of the nation’s liberty 
and prosperity. ‘ 

Mr. MeKin ey — by pointing to the 
Administration’s faithful fulfilment of in the 
past as the best possible guarantee of the fulfilment 
of promises in the future. He invited a comparison 
between the conditions that existed when he assumed 
office oe which now prevail. 
tries o country were trate; now they en 

a prosperity more sbuaedide than any that was pd 
known before in this or - other country. Then 
working-men by hundreds thousands were unem- 
ployed and in want; now employment eagerly presses 
itself upon every man who is possessed ef the will- 
ingness and the capacity to work. Then wages were 
distressingly low; now they are higher than ever be- 
fore in history. ; 
These are facts familiarly known to the “ plain 
people.” They need no statistics to emphasize their 
significance. But the story of poe» recovery 
during the last three and a half years does not end 
here by any means. When Mr. McKinley and a Con- 
gress in sympathy with the policies he was elected to 
carry out assumed charge of administration and 
legislation, the domestic trade of the country was 
stagnant beyond precedent in many years past; now 
it is greater in volume and far rie! in profit to 
those who carry it on than at any previous time 
since inter-State commerce became a large factor in 
our national life. In 1897, the people, farmers and op- 
_eratives. alike, were too to. buy anything but 
the barest necessities of life; now they are earning 
a surplus and spending it freely in maintaining a 
higher level of living, in the more general and more 
generous education of their children, and in the bet- 
terment of their condition in every other way. Whei 
Mr. MeKinley was inaugurated our export trade con- 
sisted almost wholly of farm products, mineral oils, 


and the like. To-day we are ting a multitude 
of hi finished articles of manufacture, represent- 
ing the 


rat ving OO ee ee 

of workmen of every class and kind. Then the publ 

revenues were insufficient to meet the necessary ex- 
nditures of the ment; now, a cost- 

y war - i rag emgaare g have heavy 

outlays, there a large increasing surpl 

the ury, and one of the welcome duties of Con- 

gress, at its next session, will be to relieve the 

of 9 near peek oe ee eee 
During the Democratic ad tion ng 

's, the public debt was increased by the 


Mr. McKinl 
issue of hundreds of millions of bonds at rates 
of interest; since Mr. McKinley’s inaugura’ not- 


withstanding the extraordinary drains made upon the 
Treasury by the Spanish war and its resultant events, 
the debt has been reduced, and the public credit 
raised to a higher level than that of any other na- 
tion on earth. Thanks to wise legislation and saga- 
cious administration we have refunded more than 
three hundred millions of our 3, 4, and 5 per cent. 
bonds at the low interest rate of 2 cent., and 


have every promise of a like reduction in the interest 
rate on the rest of the debt, if in the coming elec- 
tion the people shall put the needed emphasis of over- 


whelming majorities into their final condemnation of 
the Bryanite threat of repudiation and financial dis- 
honor. ; 

We quote Mr. McKinley’s own tersely eloquent 
summary of these facts of public record: 

“We have lower interest and higher wages; more 
money and fewer mortgages. The world’s markets 


to confidence; from enforced idleness to. em- 
ployment. The public faith has been Publie 
order has tained. We have prosperity at 
home and pres' abroad.” 


a clarion call to duty. “ 
restige abroad!” Individual welfare and national 
| stem What more or better could any people ask? 
And what intelligent people would think of sacrific- 
ing these advantages in mad ts at 
the suggestion of visionaries who insanely assert their 
ability to make two and two equal 


than four? 

That is precisely what the Kansas City platform, in 
words chosen Mr. B himself, the Ameri- 
ean people to de. Mr. McKinley ses clearly, as all 


for President has made 
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men of sense must see, that the Democratic candidate - determination to enforce the Monroe doctrine on our 


in faect~- side of the 
ramount issue of the oes that in the participation in the politics of Eu 


world, and rigidly to abstain ‘from all 
o 


He reminds 


platform which he forced upon the convention that” -us that “ we have happily ended the European alliance 
nominated him he challenges the verdict rendered by~ in Samoa, to ourselves one of the most va!- 
the le four years ago, and deliberately threatens,- wable harbors in Pacific Ocean,” with no entan- 
if with a Congress of his own kind, to undo - ging bargain involving us in the government or even 
the achieved, and fling away the ty of that group of islands. 

in the country now so greatly rejoices. “The turning to those larger matters on which the 
threat of 1896,” Mr. McKinley a, hes just been charge of Im lism has been founded, 
renewed by the allied t abatement or Mr. y unflinchingly acvepts for hie administra- 
modification.” He m gery Fog said that tion and for a Republican the full responai- 


is not only the 


amar 





impoverishment of 
ramount issue, but the only 
ssue of the campa the only thing to which honest, 
patriotic, and vie self-regarding voters will give 
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“WHO SAID I WAS A DEAD BIRD?” 


a et while closeteé in the polling-booths this 
year. en that question is settled, and settled 
right, and set at rest forever, there will be time for 


4 


ble to escape. oe ee 
lity of the effort made to divert atten 

from this matter of su 
eye des rhetoric. He 


a burst of 
of 





the 


bility for whet has been done in the name and by 
authority of the nation, under unforeacen and most 
trying circumstances. These circumstances had birth 
in the war with Spain, which Mr. McKinley properiy 
characterizes as “a just war for humanity,” sum- 
ming = its results on this side of the earth by say- 
a pain has been ejected from the Western Hem- 
isphere, and our flag floats over her former territory. 
Cuba has been liberated, and our guarantees to her 
people twill be sacredly emecuted. A beneficent gov- 
ernment has been vided for Porto Rico.” 

Concerning the Philippines, he unhesitatingly says, 
“The Philippines are ours, and American authority 
must be supreme th ut the archipelayo.” 

Do the great mass the American pecple desire 
anything else? Is there anywhere » considerable 
number of thinking men who actuaily wish for the 
withdrawal of our forces from Manila, a tame sur- 
render to a beaten foe, and the abandcnment of the 
Philippine Islands to unspeakable anarchy? Do 
Americans desire our government weakly to shirk 
responsibilities that have been forced upen it by a 
war that was not of its seeking? Is there anywhere 
in American minds a wish that we should withdraw 
from those possessions and leave them the helpless 
prey of Germany or some other autocratic, imperial 
er “There must be no scutile policy,” says the 

ident, and the great majority of Americans will 
eagerly echo the sen t. “There will be anmesty, 
broad and li ” he ises, but he gives warn- 
ing that there be “no abatement of our rights, 
no ee ae our Sty We will fulfil in the 
Philippines the obligations imposed by the triumphs 
of our arms and the treaty of peace; by inierna- 
tional law, by the nation’s sense of honor, and, more 
than all, the ts, inierests, aad conditions of 
the Phili people themselves.” 

For jerome of right, justice. and national 
honor he confidently asks populer approva!. In evi- 
dence of his faith he adds a stinging rebuke for the 
shameful one of those who meanly seek politica! 

y advocating national cowardice and of- 

uragement to public enemies. “No ont- 

oid hatecheraniea” he points. out, “ blocks the way to 
a stable government [in the’ Philippines]. 

he obstructioniste ure here, sot eisewhere. They 


may post but cannot defeat the realization 
of the high purpose of this nation to restore order to 
the islands and to establish a just and generous gov- 


— t ntaetaaret oro shail have the 
Wie rt which they are capable.” 

ith pela to the Chinese troubies, the President 
most emphatically declares the purpose, already clear- 
ly indicated, to have no part or lot in the «poliation of 

East, but on the contrary to exert te the utmost 
the nation’s influence to prevent such spoliation. 
“There will be no turning aside,” he declares; “no 
wavering, no retreat,” from our purpose to confine our 
efforts in China to the tection of American citizens 
there in their lives and property, or failing that, te 
the exaction of such indemnity fer wrongs done, as 
our treaties with China provide for. Most emphat- 
ically he declares that in China “uo blow has been 
struck except for liberty and humanity, and none 
will be.” 


Yet in China, if anywhere on earth, it would be easy 
for an Administration inclined to Imperialiem to find 
excuse for ion. The government of that em- 
forfcited al) claim to respect for 

integrit it has made war upon us by 
butchering our citizens resident in its terriwries 
and even invading our lega- 
tion pervitecy oo tering the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of United sovereignty, or elee it has 
weakly abandoned 


{ y ons and let anarchy loose 
to wreak its wicked will u 


*% those whom it is cur 
national duty to Under such circumstances 
poor geen f fie: vane 

world d have “ 


rdoned and the civilized 

a much more ive 

and vengeful policy on the 1 of the Administration 

P B 

right, has 

vores into lief 

. It bri strong relief the auarchie and 

destructive Saeed ovine a on in the 

pulistie platform at Kansas City, and it 

a off the rhetorical mask behind which the advo- 

cates of reaction and chaos have sought to hide their 

mischievous intent. 





RUSSIAN TROOPS LEAVING NIKOLSK FOR THE’ FRONT. 


MAIN STREET OF BLAGOVESTCHENSK. 


THE “MURIEFF AMURSKI"=TYPE OF AMUR RIVER TRANSPORT ATTACKED BY THE CHINESE 


. THE. STATE. OF .WAR..IN. SIBERIA. bik 
The first Conflict between Russian and Chinese: Troops occurred at Blagovestchensk, in the Amur District. July 15. 
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PART I 
N account of the air of mystery that sur- 
rounds him, there is no nationality that 
awakes our interest so much as the Ori; 
ental, and of all the Orientals the most 
attractive as a character study is the 
Chinese. 

A recent journey in China, in an official capacity, 
covering a stay in the three great — of Tientsin, 
Shanghai, and Canton, in the capital of the country, 
Peking, and in the distributing centre, Hankau, and a 
long journey in the interior, for a large way through 
the closed and ultra-conservative province of Hunan 
where the foreigner is unknown, brought me in con- 
tact with all classes of society, from the highest offi- 
cials next to the throne down to the lowest order of 
peasant, who nad perhaps heard of, but never ex- 
pected to see, a “ foreign devil.” 

The government of the empire, the oldest continu- 
ing form of rule in the world, is a bewildering mixture 
of the most absolute autocracy and liberal democracy, 
and in that exemplifies the key-note of the character 
of the nation, viz., the juxtaposition of strange and 
singular contradictions. 

The autocratic part is represented not so much in 
the will of one man, the ruler, for the system of gov- 
ernment has tended more and more to seclude him 
from popular contact, but in the almost slavish ob- 
servance and veneration for precedent. What is, is; 
and what has been done stands as an example for all 
time or until some extraordinary event establishes a 
new order. The personality of the ruler and of the 
leading statesmen, therefore, is not stamped upon the 
course of affairs, nor are the official personages of 
the same relative importance that they are in other 
countries. Government is largely a matter of custom 
and of precedent. 

The democratie side ig shown by the fact that, with 
but few exceptions, rank is not heréditary, and that 
the meanest of the emperor’s subjects may not only 
aspire to but actually attain the highest place in his 
councils. Examinations form the basis of political 
preferment, and these examinations are open to all. 
But by one of those strange inconsistencies which 
make the oldest of students of Chinese character 
timid as to exact determinations, the Chinaman, hav- 
ing elaborated the most perfect system of selection, 
loses sight entirely of “the main object, and so con- 
ducts the examinations as to render them practically 
valueless in really determining the contestant’s fit- 
ness for anything except writing involved essays on 
a text from Confucius. I met some Chinamen of the 
official class, endowed by nature with strong talents 


that would have insured their rise under any circum- 
stances and had already won the highest of examina- 
tion honors, who told me that they were endeavor- 


ing to forget their Confucius as fast as possible and 
trying to learn other things. 

The most striking trait in the Chinese character, 
and which is chiefly answerable for the present condi- 
tion of the country, is exelusiveness. As a nation they 
have produced great things, but they have been for 
their own use and not for exchange with other peo- 
ples for other ideas. This exclusiveness has operated 
not only to shut China in from other nations, but 
has prevented that fiow of thought from within out- 
wards and from without inwards, a reciprocal action 
which is as necessary for the development of a nation 
as is variation in physical and mental exercises for 


the development of an individual. The teachings of 
nature seem to be that a stationary condition is im- 
possible, that motion forwards and backwards is al- 


ways taking place, and as approach towards perfec- 
tion ia attained a new condition of life is brought 
about under a course of development: so life leads 
to death, and death is but a birth for a new life. This 
law is true for nations as well as for animals and 
plants. Every great nation of the past has expanded 
until its limit of growth is reached, when it enters a 


period of decadence and finally comes to a ‘natural 
death, giving rise, however, to new nations and new 
peoples. China seems to be an anomaly; here is a 
nation which died centuries ago, but which has never 
been buried, but continues to remain above ground as 
a sort of vivified mummy. Everywhere in the interior 


where one turns, one is struck with this deadness and 
arrest of development, as it were, that oceurred some 
centuries ago. Every writer on China regards 
the peculiar natural condition from his own point 
of view, and suggests as the cause the lack of 
his particular nostrum. The missionary argues that 
it is necessary to instil in the Chinese a high moral 
sense, and then all would be well; the writer on ma- 
terial development calls for unlimited railways; the 
military man for the reformation of the army and 
navy as the panacea; while the commercial man claims 
that if enough treaty ports were opened China would 
soon take care of herself. Any one of these or other 
similar views is too narrow. A deficiency in moral 
sense, and the failure t appreciate the benefit of rail- 








ways or unrestricted commerce, are effects, not causes. 
Thé nation is dead; a new birth, a regeneration, a 
new life is needed; and while each one of the 
reforms is necessary as one of the conditions to 
dclenl. Te peidiiee pixel. le Wt bs oot exly tamenry 
cient. To P le not necessary 
to have the seed ready Phd > oaperty but oe must 
also be ¢he required tions of light, heat, and 
moisture—no one in itself is enough, and without the 
proper combination of all three our seed will refuse 
to bring forth. Such is the condition of China. The 
seeds for a new life, better and stronger than the past 
life was even when China was the greatest nation in 
existence, are there ready to sprout; the potentiality 
is t; the people are by nature peaceful, law- 
abiding, industrious, frugal, hard-working, and pa- 
tient—qualities absolutely essential to produce a great 
nation, and which under proper conditions must pro- 
duce one, in the same way that a healthy acorn under 
the proper conditions must give growth to a sturdy 
oak 


In examining the characteristics of a people one 
turns first to the status of education and to the na- 
ture and depth of religious belief, and in both of 
these this deadness is oppressively conspicuous. One 

















AN INTELLIGENT OFFICIAL. 


day while journeying along a highway in Hunan I 
turned to a bright little boy of apparently about ten 
years who was in the crowd se pegny, Bega and asked 
him if he went to school. “Qh yes,” ied, and 
in answer to a question what he studied, said, with a 
look that clearly indicated his surprise that any one 
should ask such a question, “Why, the classics, of 
course.” Not a word about geography or history, 
even of his own country, to say nothing of others; 
not a line of science; not a single thought of any- 
thing that could do him a bit of good or fit him to be 
a useful member of society, but merely the teachings 
of Confucius, who lived twenty-five hundred years 
ago. An illustration of what this leads to was well 
shown one night when the local officials of the vil- 
lage where we were stopping called, according to cus- 
tom, to greet us and arrange for future ; 
One of them. a dear old gentleman. who had a 

that would have made his fortune on the stage 


any capital of Europe, inquired what land I came. 


pata x “— ini from China, = then whether I 
came by land or sea, each question being punctu- 
ated by a delicious laugh. To tell him, who conasid- 
ered one hundred miles as a long journey, that I had 
come over ten thousand miles, was to give the im- 
pression of a gross exaggeration, as he had no idea 
of the size of the earth or where America was, as the 
— whether it was north or south of China in- 
icated. .One of his companions, finding that his 
friend was quite at sea. finally summoned yp courage 
and rebuked the questioner by pointing out that 
America was in the Western and China in the Eastern 


Hemisphere. After other inquiries the first man 
brightened up and said, “Oh, I know now where your 


wrong 
again, repeated hi remark with a most 
su iliows sad Sauer ae ae as he ventured no- 
th more there was little doubt that that com- 
prised his whole knowl of the world’s geography, 
although was consi doubt that he pati 
knew what a hemisphere was; and yet these two men 
held important government positions, and one of 
has since been i ighroad 
still’ greater places of trust, and to such men the 
le must look and rely on for their guidance. 
this State of affairs.must not be confounded with 
ignorance. These men were ignorant in the sense of 
being uneducated acco: to our standards. From 
a Chinese me of view they were very highly edu- 
eated, and spent an amount of time in acquiring 
their information that would suffice with us to take 
a man through a leading university and give him a 
Ph.D. degree. They had a great amount of learning, 
but it was of no practical value. It was the teach- 
ings of the fifth century before Christ rather than 
the nineteenth century after. 

Then, as to their religion: Nominally they possess 
the Buddhist faith; practically the only religion they 
have is ancestral worship. Their Buddhist temples, 
as a general thing, are neglected, the idols dirty and 
broken, and even subject to sale by the priests if the 
traveller wishes to carry them away, dnd nowhere 
seemingly treated with any veneration or respect, ex- 
cept possibly by the boatmen, who have a sort of 

tious fetich, as is common to the sailer class 
in all lands. Their ancestors they venerate, and every 
= consequently wishes to have a son who 

ill worship at his grave as he has done towards his 
predecessors. In going across the country one sees 
occasionally a handsome grave, on which a certain 
amount éare and thought had been bestowed at 
the time of its construction, and possibly since; but 
when one contemplates the usual resting-place of de- 
parted Celestials, little hummocks of pyramidai shape, 
unmarked by any inscription, untended and unkempt, 
on one hand seattered about in more or less disorder, 
or on another: hand huddled together, one is easily 
forced to conclude that ancestral worship cannot have 
any deep-rooted sentiment, and that it is, like the 
system of government, a matter of precedent, or as 
the native picturesquely puts it in his pigeon-English, 
“That b’long ole custom. 

At Shanghai, Canton, and even in the interior, there 
are to be met large buildings, frequently of elaborate 
and beautiful design, called ancestral temples, where 
the records of past members of a great family are 
kept and the honors that individuals have won for 
the house are properly posted. Here the various 
branches of the family can meet and worship before 
the little tablets bearing the names of their fathers 
and grandfathers.. But such buildings have a pur- 
pose other than a purely religious one, They provide 
a place where, at stated times, the scattered members 
of the clan can come ‘together and see each other. 
They have, therefore, a social and even tribal func- 
tion as well. i. 

Reference was made above to the trait of exclusive- 
ness in the Chinese character. No t principle 
ever stops abruptly in its effects, so this spirit of ex- 
clusiveness not only limits the external rings of 
the empire, but affects the internal relations of the 
-—_ as well. Carried out to the logical conclusion 
it has made the family the supreme unit. To his 
family, not merely his wife and children, but his 
family collectively, to the tribal or community rc‘ation, 
as it were, the Chinaman owes his first allegiance; 
after that to the district; then to the state or prov- 
ince; and finally to the ration.. In consequence any 
real national feeling or pride, or any sense of genu- 
ine patriotism, or in fact of any patriotism what- 
ever, is absolutely wanting. The nation as a whole 
is a great mass without cohesion, and inviting the 
comparison, which is so frequently made, to a huge 
jelly-fish. When the war between China and Japan 
broke out, the men in the interior, ne were 
cognizant, which were not, ta , was 
going on, declared: it to be that “Peking man’s [Li 
H ] war,” that he had into it, there- 
fore let him get out of it, enti oblivious of the 


fact that they themselves constituted China, and that 


no matter who was the author or what the cause, 
war was on, and war with China meant not war with 
Li Hung-chang, but war with them. In the same way 
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THE DRAGON WHO FRIGHTENS EVIL SPIRITS. 


which our expedition in its various parts collectively 
covered, with the single exception of a tug belong- 
ing to the China Merchant Steamship Company which, 
according to the custom of that company, carried the 
Chinese flag, and which we happened by accident to 
meet on the Siang River, we saw not a single Chinese 
national emblem, except the one that I flew on my 
own junk alongside of the Stars and Stripes. From 
no official yamen, from no city wall or military camp, 
was it once displayed. No river gunboat threw it to 
the breeze, nor did any body of troops carry it at 
their head. Flags everywhere were in evidence, and 
in great profusion of colors and design, but they were 
always of a local or personal nature. The gunboat 
carried at least two utiful red ones with huge 
white characters—the name of the commander. The 
regiment or guard that marched with us bore stand- 
ards on which was inscribed the designation of their 
captain. The flag of China was everywhere absent. 
There was but one man in that long journey found 
to do it honor, and that man was a “ Soodiok devil.” 
Undoubtedly there were thousands who saw for the 
first time the flag with the yellow field and a blue 
dragon, and which they supposed to be the fanciful 
and decorative creation of the foreigner’s mind. 

In thinking of the Chinaman we frequently make 
the error of vastly underrating his mental ability, 
especially in the direction of alertness. We regard 
his stolidity and tenacity to his own ways as pre- 
cluding him from grasping another’s point of view. 
But even from my shert experience I am convinced 
that euch is far from being the case. The Chinaman 
naturally cong his own way of accomplishing a 
given end, but that does not prevent him from seeing 
the line of thought and action of a mind trained in 
methods diametrically opposite from his. On one 
occasion, when the regular nightly council of local 
officials was being held to arrange plans for the next 
day’s march of the expedition, I stated my desires, a 
suggestion which immediately met, as was not infre- 
quently the case, with their very strong opposition 
and with a proposition that 1 must follow a high- 
way in quite a different direction, for so the Gov- 
ernor had ordered. The officials were firmly but po- 
litely informed that the Governor was not the chief 
engineer, and therefore not responsible for the sur- 


. When they realized that I was set upon my own 
course they adopted the usual Chinese custom of in- 
directness, and to assure me that it was im- 
possible for me to go the way I proposed, as there 
were high mountains and d rivers intervening 
which were quite impassable. According to Chinese 
custom I should have accepted such cireumlocution, 
although they not only knew it was untrue, but knew 
that I knew it was untrue, because they were well 
aware that I had made a personal reconnaissance in 




















to develop -the feasibility of the route pro- 

. At this juncture one of ‘the officials, who at 
the outset had behaved -in exactly. the same way by 
raising all sorts of absurd objections and then in the 
end doing without difficulty what he had previously 
insisted was impossible, leaned across the table and 
said in an undertone to his coadjutors:. “ Don’t talk 
to that man about mountains and rivers; he does not 
mind that language. When you talk to him you must 
talk to the point.” Two weeks’ intercourse had suf- 
ficed to make him understand direct, straightforward 
methods. One of these officials who. that. night had 


advance 


THE EXAMINATION HALL, 


been chief in resistance accompanied us for four hun- 
dred miles, and developed into one of the very best 
men we had, dropping his indirect ways and talking 
to the point. 

The personal bea of the upper-class Chinaman, 
even in the interior where he never ccmes in contact 
with the outer world, is kindly, conrteous, and polite, 
and quite up to what is found in similar classes in 
other countries, to which we apply the term “ civ- 
ilized.” On my inland journey, when approaching a 
town or city, I was invariably imet, at some dirtance 
outside the walls, by a suboflicial representia: the 
chief magistrate, who handed me the latter’s ecard end 
bade me welcome. A Chinese card is s piece of thin 
red paper, about six inches long and three wide, with 
the name printed in bold, biack characters: There are 
fashions in cards corresponding with ours. Some bigh 
officials affect large cards as indicative of rank. Other 
persons, when leaving cards on persons of position, 
use characters of microscopic size as suggesting great 
inferiority on the part of the caller—a very pretty 
compliment, but one whose sincerity, like other com- 
pliments, is open to question—and period of mourn- 
ing is indicated by a small character in an upper cor- 
ner. On reaching my quarters, usually a temple, the 
local officials immediately called, those of junior rank 
merely leaving their cards withovt troubling me, and 
those of higher rank sending in their cards and wait- 
ing for an interview if I desired one. The etiquette 
of leaving cards and immediately returning..calls is 
more rigorous than with us. On first meeting with 
an 0 1, conversation was naturally formal and 
stilted, but on subsequent occasions smal!-talk would 
flow as easily as the limitations of interpreting both 
ways would permit. In some cases, where acquaint- 
ance was developed by being fellow-travellers, we 
found among those people precisely the same spirit 
of companionship that existed among ourselves. Ex- 
ternal appearances and differences in environment do 
not affect human nature. Generali Liu Kao-chao, 
military commandant of Changsha, who journeyed 
with us for 300 miles, by his genial and whole-souled 
character caused us to part with hin: with deep re- 
grets, and his evidently unfeigred delight in his mid- 
day tipple of Scotch whiskey at tiffin wiil always re- 
main as a bright spot in a very interesting journey. 
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‘IN CHINA FLAGS ARE EVERYWHERE .IN EVIDENCE. 
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HE Paris cocher, or 

a “ cabby,” is a misun- 
\ derstood individual. 

z Before leaving their 
vk distant home for a 


visit to the French 
capital, foreigners are wont to 
look upon ‘him as an enemy, as 
a terrible foe whom they must 
vanquish at any price if theyare 
to derive pleasure from a drive 
along the boulevards, and a 
little repose from a promenade 
; through the Champs Elysées 
‘| \ and in the Bois de Boulogne. 
oy Ninety-five out of a hundred 
- visitors to Paris appear to be 
absolutely outanal that if the 
cocher were to endeavor to be 
polite, he could not use other 
than vile langua; They have 
been told that when he is in a bad humor and his 
blood is warming up, it becomes absolutely impossible 
‘to withstand the terrible missiles that sally off his 
irritated tongue. The inevitable result is that, from 
the outset, the foreign hirer looks upon the cocher 
with fear and distrust, and instead of stepping into 
the open victoria—that most alluring of all public 
conveyances-—with an occasional smile, the hirer as- 
sumes a severe and determined look and the cocher 
remarks, in petto, that he is about to convey a bear— 
un ours—and not a man. Not an atom of sympathy 
exists between the employer and the employee, no 
understanding other than that laid down strictly by 
the law. The brief contract entered into between the 
two parties is rarely execnted with good grace; it fre- 
quently ends in trouble. 

The Paris cocher is misunderstood. His clients 
seem to be forgetful of the fact that he remains on 
his seat in all weather, through the heavy rains that 
make him fee! icy cold, and in the hot sun that 
scorches him. His sufferings are great at all seasons. 
He is unable to say what month of the year he finds 
the least unpleasant. Probably the rainy season, for 
then the pourboires, or tips, are at their zenith, and 
the courses, or drives, are short. The moment is now 
admirably chosen to speak of the cocher. The patient- 
ly awaited Exposition summer is at last arrived, and 
the Parisian drivers have a keen eye open to foreign 





tronage. They make no secret of the fact 
during the Exposition months they expect to came 
good harvest; and is one really entitled to complain, 
if, after working twelve or fourteen hours a day dur- 
ing several consecutive months, they are able to put a 
little aside? But-there it is—everybody does com- 
plain.: Monsieur Tout le Monde is alarmed at the 
mere thought of the cocher making more than his 
dollar a day. And in M. Tout le Monde are comprised 
not eg | visitors to Paris, but the Parisians them- 
selves. For if foreigners arrive in the eey city of 
their dreams with prearranged ideas about cocher, 
the Parisian who “never quits the asphalt of the 
boulevards ” has his own particular grievances.. They 
are of a more serious nature than the visitors’ mo- 
tives of complaint. To the boulevardier the main 
arteries of Paris appear at all times to be moat disa- 
greeably entangled, unnecessarily filled with vehicles 
of all descriptions. It is doubtful whether, if he were 
granted a new life, Boiléau, the famous seventeenth- 
century satirical poet, would find terms sufficiently 
forcible to express his discontent at the sad state of 
Parisian thoroughfares. The Parisian holds the cocher 
responsible in a large measure for the state 
of streets and avenues, and instead of 


ist’s success, by-the-way, in that departure 

very great. ‘The post had more common-sense than 
malice; with the Parisian the ere &. perha: 
the case. But whilst the reader has gl 
through these lines of introduction and the frequent 
digressions that accompany them, autochthones of the 
capital, visitors from the French provinces, and from 
native lands, are from morning to evening and from 
we morning imploring for means of transporta- 
tion. For years it, a few hundred workmen have 
been digging, boring, ‘orating, and upsetting por- 
tions of underground Paris, now and again one 
reads a report that a s@bterranean 

way is being built; but, in truth, one is 
add as much faith to this revolution beneath the soil 
as one did to the much-announced revolutions that 
were to have taken place about a year 
or so ago. In the mean time, the omnibuses and tram- 
cars are nearly all marked complet (which means 
“ full”), making one think that some must have been 
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LEAVING THE STABLE-YARD WITH A FRESH HORSE. 


born with this particular sign on them, whilst in the 
ease of others one feels fairly certain that, were the 
conductor to attempt to take the sign down, the 
mechanism would be found to be rusty and out of 
order. There being no other means of locomotion, one 
the “cabby,” who has to bear much of 
the a feo by the unfinished condition 
of the promi nd railway, the insufficient 
number of street cars, the loss of much valuable time, 
and the additional outlay of a journey home. 
Who shall write the psychology of the cocher? 
What eminent philosopher will be tempted by that 
important problem, one of the vastest that the evolu- 
tion of modern society has placed before the human 
mind? This is net ration ; 
no irony is intended. e driver 
is immovable; he remains while 
the world on. Around 
him, revolutions have 
shaken Paris to its founda- 
tions, and have transformed 
polities! and social institu- 
tions; great scientific dis- 
coveries have improved the 


modes of ee and 
altered the face of the 






ngs. That is why, lost in his in- 
terior dream, our cocher is subject to frequent spells 
of forgetfulness which result in much alarm, and some- 
times in injury, to so many members of the fair sex, 
and to an inealeulable number of dogs, in the French 
capital. Continually wandering through the city at 
a speed that varies between four and five miles an 
hour, the latter figure being exceeded on rare occa- 
sions only, the cocher has arrived at a stage where he 
totally neglects certain conditions which are observed 
by the rest of humanity. He will remain quite un- 
concerned when he drives his “age ge into collision 
with an ordinary biped, the lack rapidity of the 

ce at which he travels alone saving many a valuable 
ife; he is totally indifferent to the loss of a hat, a 
soiled dress, or a little damage to the human body. 
He does not consider this brutality; it is his second 
nature. It is of no use to attempt to conceal the fact; 
it is brutality—and is the one great vice of the 
Parisian cocher. He is cruel towards his fatigued 
steed and has little, if any, feeling for men and wo- 
men who travel on foot. On the other hand, he has 
one great virtue; it is probity. 

Outside many wine-shops in Paris, and in the prin- 
ften to be seen bear- 


* ing the words Aw cocher fidéle (“To the faithful 


it to be An who has lived 
any | en time bgt will endorse the state- 
ment. has not forgotten an umbrella,.a walk- 


ing-stick, a small satchel,-or some little object on the 
seat or, floor of a publie vehicle? And who has not 
had his ery restored without even having taken 
the num i 


ptly to regain possession 
This re great credit on the Paris “ ca few 
of whom, by-the-way, are born Parisians. They hail 
from t departments, chiefly from the Avey- 


he central 
ron and the Loztre. Few come from Brittany or 
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Maine, and statistics prove that the percentage of 
drivers from the sunny south is infinitesimal. The 
majority of drivers being “ provincials,” far to 
explain their imperfect knowledge of the complicated 
topography of the capital. 

Coaches for public use may be divided, in Paris, into 
two classes—victorias and coupés, the former being 
used in summer, the latter in winter. The prices for both 
vehicles are alike. A drive, for one or two 
persons, within the limits of the fortifica- 
tions, from any one point to any other, 
costs thirty cents. If hired by the 
hour the price is forty cents an hour. 
At night, a drive within the 
limits costs forty-five cents, 
and an hour fifty cents. 
For a four-seated coach the 
charges are, during the day, 
forty cents a drive and fifty 
eents an hour; during the 
night, fifty cents a drive 
and fifty-five cents an hour. 
It is customary to give the cocker a gratuity of a few 
cents, say. five cents when hired for a drive, and about 
double that amount when hired for an hour. This 
gratuity, called pourboire, is of course not obligatory, 
but it is so customary (and the cocher reckons abso- 
lutely on it) that it would be preferable to commit 
any ordinary misdemeanor than to attempt to esea 
the penalty. A cocher should give every hirer a slip 
of printed paper on which is inscribed the number of 
the vehicle and the legal charges. 

The cocher hires his cab and horse from one of the 
large companies. According to the most recent sta- 
tistics there are about 15,000 cabs, or fiacres, belong- 
ing to five or six companies; all these vehicles are 
numbered; there are about 2000 rédeurs, or vagabond 
fiacres without numbers. The companies allow three 
horses to each cab. The first commences work about 
9 a.M., and continues until 5 p.m.; the second leaves 
the stables at about 6 P.m., and returns at midnight. 
The third horse takes the second day’s work, from 9 
a.M. till 5 P.m., while number one is resting. Horse 
number two always does the 6 p.m. till midnight spell. 
In winter the cocher pays about 16 frances ($3 20) a 
day for his horse and cab; in summer he pays from 
20 frances ($4) to 22 franes ($4 40) a day, accordin 
to the price exacted by the company. As a genera 
rule, his earniggs average between pne and three dol- 
lars a day over his “ yard money.” 

The companies from .whom the drivers hire their 
vehicles pay the insurance on the horse and cab. For- 
merly they used to collect a tax of a couple of sour a 
day from the cochers, but they have abandoned the 
system for several years past. If the cocher has the 
misfortune to bring his vehicle into collision with 
another fiacre, and the affair should end in a pelice- 
court fine, the cocher will have to pay his fine, while 
the company usually settles the bill, if any, for dam- 
ages. The cabmen’s co-operative societies, of which 
there are several in Paris, come to his aid in such 
cases, and if he pays his dues regularly he gets an 
allowance from the fund when he is ill, or meets with 
an accident,.or with a family misfortune. 
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There are probably not far short of 20,000 cochers 
in Paris, between the ages of sixteen and sixty. For- 
merly the companies taught them their business. But 
to-day, thanks to the institution of driving-schools, 
the cocher comes to them ready-made. By paying a 
fee of 40 francs ($8) he can attend one of these schools 
for three or four months, reeciving driving lessons 
daily inside the school and outside of it, and when 
he is sufficiently expert to pass the examination held 
under the auspices of the municipal authorities, he 
is “let loose” upon the inhabitants of the city of 
Paris and its numerous visitors. ‘ 

A short time before the opening of the Exposition 
the “cocher question” rose once again above water, 
and it looked very much as if a strike would ensue. 
By-the-way, this cocher question is always cropping 
up in Paris. It started long before the Panama scan- 
dals were brewed, and bids fair to outlive the Dreyfus 
affair—which means that it is likely to enjoy a fairl 
long lease of life. Every ten years the question cul- 
minates in .a monster strike, but the problem is never 
solved and the cochers always lose the day. The 
drivers now demand—l, that the companies fix a 
maximum daily charge for the hire of horse and cab; 
2, that a modus vivendi be established -between cochers 
and public during the Exposition months, and that 
this modus vivendi be reached conferences between 
the representatives of the companies and the coach- 
men. But nothing of the kind will take place. The 
companies will not hear of it, @md argue that as they 
can never control the work done by the cocher, it is 


» impossible for them to allow him a fixed salary. The 


cocher is not an ordinary workman; he is a partner 
of the party from whom he hires the vehicle, conse- 
quently his remuneration can be caleulated in two 
ways only—participation in the»profits or participa- 
tion in the gross receipts. The first system is inap- 
plicable, for it would carry with it the participation 
in the losses, and as several proprietors of livery- 
stables fail in the course of each year, a number of 
cochers would be reduced to a state of misery. The 
companies conclude that the second system is the 
only one possible, and it has the advantages of being 
equivalent to allowing the cocher a percentage on his 
earnings. Nowadays the cocher makes a deposit of 
50 francs ($10) as a guarantee for the vehicle and 
horse which he hires for the day. He does not pay in 
advance the price agreed u for the day’s hire. 

The average price paid by Paris cochers during the 
last ten years has been decreas almost constantly. 
In 1889, at the last Paris Exposition, it was 18 fr. .12 
per day; in 1890, 16 fr. .08. It decreased almost 
regularly until 1898, when it reached 14 fr. .87. In 
1899 it was 15 fr. .30. It will probably attain 17% 
francs in 1900. In brief, the cocher rarely, if ever, 
pays less than $3 a day for “ yard money,” and never 
more than ‘$5. However remtinerative the Exposi- 
tion summer may be for the cochers, it is easy to 
understand that they will never remain content with 
a system that empowers the companies to increase, or 
lower, ‘the “yard money,” according to the probable 
number of visitors in Paris. When the next strike 
breaks. out, the cochers will insist on receiving a fixed 
minimum salary of five francs a day, and they will 





keep for themselves all powrboires, or tips, which will 
be more than double their daily wage. The great 
reform—paying by distance, and not by time—has 
been unsuccessfully clamored for since a quarter of a 
century. Nothing would be morc equitable. Un- 
fortunately, the companies maintain that eli tne in- 
struments invented, in view of giving « true account 
of the distance accomplished, have proved to be in- 
efficient, so the idea has been abandoned, much to the 
discontent of the cochers. 
Under the present system the cocher is, of neces- 
sity, laborious. No trade demands greater assiduity, 
more regularity and sobriety, than does his 
ealling- The chevaliers of the whip rise 

















DISSATISFIED WITH THE FARE. 


early and retire late. They lunch and dine in great 
haste at the wine-shops, their rubicund faces deriving 
color far more from prolonged stays in the open air 
than from the tempting absinthe and eau-de-vie bot- 
tles. Their meals are promptly despatched, for not 
oniy is the lunch hour included in the “ yard-money ” 
time, but whilst at table no powrbcires are forth- 
coming. 

Strange to say, the cocher is generally « married 
man. It is, perhaps, owing to the fact that he is coin- 

lled to pager > es. y through the streets, that 
“ “e deeply a to his family and to the delights 
of home. 

















A TYPICAL -COCHER’S RESTAURANT. 
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he ERHAPS it is because the very 
hig atmosphere of the t Ger- 
yo", «man capital is full of titles 
— that it always pleases mec to 
think of our ambassador in 
Berlin as his Excellency. In a world which not only 
adopts but insists upon such ridiculous dignities as 
Mrs. Brevet Field-Marshal General von Pumpernickel 
or Mrs. Third Under-Secretary of the Imperial Chan- 
cellery Schmidt, it seems almost a crime not to give to 
the usually unpretending Yankeé all possible titular 
distinction. I hope that all the good people to whom 
he is accredited take pains to speak of his Excellency 
the Honorable Professor Doctor White, Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor, etc., ete. You may perchance 
look upon this as a very undemocratic sertiment. 
There was a time, I know, when I did; when the very 
word Excellency always halted on my tongue. But 
the briefest of diplomatic experiences on the Con- 
tinent cured me of that. - Now I am very careful to 
give our diplomatists every possible honorary prefix 
to which they can lay claim. 

There are probably many reasons why Berlin should 
seem less desirable as an appointment to be sought 
than London, Paris, or Rome. Not only is society 
there less sympathetic to strangers than in the other 
places named, but also our relations with Germany 
for a number of years past have suffered from contin- 
ual misunderstandings, both political and commercial. 
To a man of scholarly attainments like the present 
ambassador, the atmosphere of German learning and 
philosophy is doubtless very pleasant. But there is 
much work to be done, an re are many delicate 
tangles to unravel. It is also much more difficult to 
set up a transient establishment in Berlin than else- 
where. There are very few available residences or 
apartments which are suitable and at the same time 
within the means of a poorly paid representative. The 
German people seem to have an innate prejudice 
against giving out their Lares and Penates for hire; 
in other words, furnished homes are practically im- 
possible. Therefore, the newly arriving official, who 
can never be sure of his tenure of office, must not only 
find a dignified and not too costly residence, but he 
must go to the additional expense of furnishing it. 
He knows that this latter proceeding is also of a 
temporary nature, and that at the of four years 
at most he must expect to sacrifice all of his belong- 
ings, or double their cost by taking them honie. Un- 
less a man be very wealthy this is a difficult under- 
taking. It has been the ruin of more than one of our 
representatives abroad. Ev one remembers how 
this very expense actually threw the estate of the 
lamented Bayard Taylor into bankruptcy. He died 
so soon after establishing himself in Berlin that he 
had not been able to pay off the first part of the debt 
it entailed. 

Of course much of this difficulty will be removed 


when our government at last, as it surely must some 
day, bg permanent homes for its missions. Not 
only will. succeeding umbassadors be saved the enor- 
meus trouble and worry of house-hunting, but if the 
government should not at the same time purchase 
furniture, at least the furnishings fitted to the house 
could be passed on from occupant to occupant. As it 
is, the furniture which suits the home of one ambassa- 
dor may be wholly out of place in that of another, 
for now these residences change with each administra- 
tion. ‘No matter how small the house owned by the 
government should be, it would be preferable for 
many reasons. Belonging to the government, its size 
would be a matter of no personal concern to the am- 
bassador. Of much more importance—the home of 
the government’s representation would then be per- 
manent, and people would know where to find it. Ask 
any little boy in a Berlin street where the British or 
the French Embassy is and he can tell you. These 
nations are great to his mind, to the minds of his 
father and mother, because they have the object-lesson 
of the fitting homes these ambassadors live in. But 
none of them know anything about the American Fim- 
bassy; they have, most of them, never heard of it. In 
fact, one man whom I asked said: “I think the 
Americans have no such things ag ambassadors. They 
have no kings in America.” Perhaps Mr. Bancroft 
was in Berlin long enough to become identified gen- 
erally in the public mind, but neither bef is time 
nor since has our tation in the n ca 
ital been anything 
there is some convenience in our present system of. 
having the offices of the Embassy, what is called the 
chancellery, separate from the ambassador’s residence 
—in fact in.another of town—on the whole it would 
be much better if they were combined, as they would 
be if the government owned a proper building. As 
things stand it is impossible, for the government pays 
the rent of the chancellery, while the ambassador’s 
rent comes out of his own salary. If Congress can- 
not be prevailed upon to purchase residerices in thie 
principal. capitals, at least it is to be hoped that at 
an early date some reasonable rent allowance will be 
added to the salary list. That would be an advance 
towards the desired end. 

Since the coronation of the present Emperor, at no 
other European capital has there been need for so 
much tact and discretion as here. For it is useless 
to pretend that he is a friend to our government. or 
to us as a people. Those in authority must keep up 
the fiction of friendship, but aside from his innate 
hostility to the whole republican idea of which we 
are the foremost representatives, on a dozen specific 
points he holds us in special dislike. The wholesale 
emigration of German subjects to America and the 
suntan with which they surrender their allegiance 
to the father-land. have long been sore subjects with 
the school of Berlin politicians of which the Kaiser 


a well-established fact.- While ~ 


rs The Limbassy to Berlin 


is now the head. They have always prevented the 
conclusion of any kind of treaty of extradition b 
which this renunciation of citizenship is recognized. 
They have kept our relations in a constant state of 
ferment by iy serene impressing for military service 
the sons of Germany who have acquired American 
citizenship. In a desire for the discontinuance of this 
loss of blood and sinew the great German hunger 
for colonies has been born. The Emperor has repeat- 
edly said in connection with his country’s need for 
colonial expansion that not only were markets needed 
for German commerce, and additional ground space 
for a growing population, but also space where they 
might still maintain their allegiance to the home 
government. This bri forward another subject 
always sure to provoke bitter comment at the German 
court. The Kaiser holds that it is only what he calls 
the. verfluchtiger (accursed) Monroe doctrine which 
— the acquisition of a rich German colony in 
uth America. I have the information upon snb- 
stantial authority that for many years plane against 
the independence of Argentina were brewing in Bor- 
lin. Colonists were sent out by the hundreds of thou- 
sands. Trade relations were aasi@uously cultivated. 
Many emigrants were kept in the employment of the 
government for the furtherance of the scheme. 

Then the Venezuelan incident startled the world. 
And nowhere, not even in England, was that expres- 
sion of the Monroe @octrine so bitterly’ gssailed as in 
Germany. Even the old Chancellor came out of his 
retirement to denounce it and to deciare that Ger- 
many could never to such a position. And how- 
ever much his rhcliow imperial pupil disawreed with 
him at home, he has always kept in view the Bis- 
marckian foreign policy, which will in time come to be 
as much the text-book of German imperialism as the 
famous so-called will of Peter the Great is to Russia. 

Berlin society is perhaps the most rigidly formal 
in the world, Vienna alone excepted. It has more of 
the restrictions inherited from olden times than per- 
haps any other. It is, for instance, still the marked 
exception to meet Jews in the great world here, 
whereas in London and Paris they are now so numer- 
ous as to escape any special notice. The struggle of 
the Jewish world of high finance for social recogni- 
tion in Berlin is quite a long and wonderful history. 
Court functions are, if anything, more solemnly tire- 
some here than elsewhere. A court ball is never a ey 
gay, affair, even when dancing is wholly unrestrained. 

e usual entertainments are given by the court in 
honor of the diplomatic corps-—a reception on New- 
Year’s eve, at least one dinner, and two balls to which 
they are invited, Perhaps the most pleasant feature 
of the present régime is its mformal a) 
Both the Emperor and the Empress are given to eend- 
ing for their friends and for distinguished visitors tv 
come in to luncheon. On these occasions the homely 
but admirable virtues of German rcyalty are seen in 
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their bert light. There is no such thing as 
tion at court. The ambassador has no ann 
ambitious countrymen to send in for approval. 
ever distinguished Americans come to town the 
bassy lets the court know of their presence wi 
requesting any attention for them. Then the 
takes notice of the visitors or not, as it sees fit. 
are invited te a eourt ball or to an informal visit 
the Emperor, as the case seems to demand. But 
ways the initiative rests with the court. 
Our present representation at the German capi 
more nearly approximates a trained service than any 
similar mission. As is the case in London and 
Paris, the secretary of the Em , Mr. John B. 
Jackson, has held the post for a number of years, and 
with his attractive wife has made for himself aa en- 
viable place among the people to whom he is ac- 
credited. And the ambassador, Professor Andrew 
Dickson White, is pres the best equipped diploma- 
tist our service holds. He has not only had much con- 
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versity. President Hayes sent him as minister 
to Berlin, President Harrison as minister to St. 
and retained him at 
the latter th the first half of his second 
in He no sooner reached home 
than he was nted a member of the Venezuelan 
commission u our famous con’ 
with Great Britain This labor was closty Selehen 
when ot tan gale once 
the mission to Berlin. this — ite, 
from the active interest he takes 
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is. now very at the head o American 
delegation at the Peace Conference, and the 
prominent part has taken there, as well the 
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TENTS AND SOLDIER-MADE HUTS OF THE AMERICAN GARRISON AT BUNGAO, SULU ARCHIPELAGO, OUR SOUTHERNMOST 


POSSESSION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


DRAWN BY WILLIAM BENGOUGH, SPECIAL ARTIST FOR ‘* HARPER’s WEEKLY.” 
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‘THE PHILIPPINES: 


HE crisis in China demonstrates beyond ques- 
tion the importance of the Philippines. It 
proves their strategic and political value. 
The readiness and “despatch with which the 
United States is able in a supreme hour of 
peril to send ships, marines, and troops to 

protect and rescue American lives and property have 
touched the pride of the nation. Only the lightning 
development and avalanche force of the Chinese hordes 
have prevented the complete success of these efforts. 

Instead of depending upon the charity of European 
powers and being treated with patronizing kindness, 
we have been able to stand on our own resources as a 
first-class power. We are commanding the evident 
respect of other nations. We are treated as their peer. 
We are seeing our soldiers and ships occupying the 
most dangerous and responsible places in line of 
advance and defence. 

All this is being done without a suggestion of so- 
called Imperialism. It is the meeting of unavoidable 
and imperative responsibility. It is the strict execu- 
tion of duty. Had we held back, a cry of horror and 
protest would have gone up from our people. The 
very Imperialism which partisan prejudice claims 
has inspired our bolding the a now enables 
us -to pursue an anti-imperialistic policy in China. We 
are at Taku, Tientsin, and Peking in force, not only 
to ‘protect life and property, but to exercise all our 


moral influence to preserve the integrity of the 


Chinese Empire and prevent. imperialistic alienation 


of the territory. Still there are some men, some news- 
papers and some demagogues, who would rant against 
the President’s avowed intention to guard, first, the 


lives of our diplomatie and consular officers, mission- 
aries, and merchants; and second, our treaty rights 
and vast opportunities of trade and commerce through- 
out an unpartitioned area. Such men hold the six- 
pence of prejudice so near their eyes that they cannot 
see the responsibility, duty, honor, interest, patriotism, 
and pride beyond. It is unfortunate that the passion 
of a political campaign should also exert its warping 
influence, but iime will prove that President McKinley 
is right in China as it is proving with overwhelming 
logic that he is right in the Philippines. 


BY JOHN BARRETT 


Those of us who, from long residence in the Far 
Bast and through acquaintance with the development 
of events in the Philippines, are convineed by 
observation and experience that America’s position in 
these islands is the unavoidable result of meeting 
w out of the war 
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Let u in confirmation study the map of er 


bourne to Vladivostok. Its supreme revelation to the 
man who has not before investigated these Asian-Pa- 
cific shores is this: the Philippines are the geographical 
and. strategical centre of the Asiatic and Australasian 
Pacific coast-line that has an unrivalled extent of 
6000 miles, has debouching upon it a population of 
over 850,000,000, including India, and supports al- 
ready a foreign commerce exceeding $2,000,000,000 per 
annum. 

From this undeniable premise we draw another con- 
clusion which has even a more direct bearing upon 
the value of the islands to the United States: the 


the transpacific coast, seas, and millions. of 

Let us first draw a neighborly circle Geocek liveita 
with a reasonable radius of 1000 miles, the distance 
from New York to Chi Points on the extreme 


Britain’s im of em and 
trade nro Su 0 ln, tha tes 
steaming, m 

of Asiatic commercial exchange, and ye ed ae 
where all steamship lines stop. It is to 


Our APPROACH TO ASIA 


with the large cities of Fuchau, Amoy, Canton, and 
sag 4 on the northwest; the resourceful coast of 
French Indo-China and its beautiful capital Saigon 
on the west; British North Borneo and Sarawak and 
part of the rich Celebes on the south. If the radius 
cen ape meni Gt oni oie memmeees of 
two days more messengers 0! 
commerce from Manila could reach such im 


seas. 

The full scope of the 2000-mile radius, or the dis- 
tance from New York to Denver, includes a la- 
tion of nearly 500,000,000, or five times that the 
United States, and comprehends half of Japan; all of 


the 
yet stu field to survey. This 
sprog t is approximately 
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‘importance. We are all 





Speak ap ihet from Kaw York to San Francisco or from 
ew York to London.. Here we see Manila the centre 
of lands and seas that support, even with their un- 
developed natural resources, an annual foreign com- 
merce that exceeds two thousand million of dollars 
and holds nearly half the world’s entire population, 
or at least 850,000,000 human bei who must be 
fed, clothed, and supplied with the ing wants 
that grow in pro as they come in contact with 
the European and American world. 

Surveyed by countries we find that this 3000-mile 
circle includes all of Japan, all of China, part of Si- 
beria, all of Korea, Siam, French Indo-China, Burma, 
the Dutch peaetione and other East Indies, the t- 
er of India, and the major portion of Australia. 

lance at the map shows t Australia must be 
ccudlaneh ou: taegeal poxt of the. 2 fie field 
of party and influence.. A giant could walk, as 
it were, m Australia to the Philippi or to the 
mainland of Asia without wetting feet. From 
northern Australia to southern Mindanao of the Phi- 
lippines is not greater than the distance from New 
York to iit, Louis, or lous thas S000 Galles, WEE GiaeE 
less islands sandwiched in between. 

As we run our eyes up and dewn from north to 
south we see at once this conspicuous advantage of 
America in the Philip- : 

ines, and ask ourselves: : 
ith the British in Aus- 
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mark. American ca find a ready and 
safe investment of $20,000,000 in railroads, industries, 
mines, and general development during the next five 
"ria Weenies: Cink. Cn aR Seve Glitiaitel 
Soon Sete pees oppareaneinaen sigh ant 
a su 
rand meray Fa this record in 
whichis even Tan but less resourceful than the Phi- 
contentment, and prosperity among 10,000,000 people, 
porn gg A a gen Anger, Bag gum oe $150,- 





tralia, India, Sin re, 
Hongkong, and Wei-hai. 
wei; with the Dutch in 
Java and Sumatra and 
Borneo; with the Freneh 
in Cambodia, Anam, and 
Tonquin ; with the Portu- 
ese in es with the 
apanese in Formosa and 
their own snug islands; 
with the Germans at 
Kiaochau and in the Car- 
olines and New Guinea; 
with the Russians in 
Manchuria, Port Arthur, 
and Siberia; and with 
the Italians trying to get 
a hold at San-mun—with 
all these nations in a 
sition to control Asia’s 
millions of people and 
millions of commerce to 
their advantage, and our 
disadvantage if we aban- 
don the Far East, are we 
for a moment going to 
think of surrendering 
our new position and 
sovereignty in the Phi- 
lippines? Never; _be- 
cause we obtained them 
not in the lust of con- 
est but in the per- 
ormance of duty. 
A few statistical facts 
about the environment of gauator 











the Philippines will help os 
us to appreciate their 


now closely watching 2 Nae. E 
China, only 600 miles 
from our rican ter- 


ritory. What of her fu- 


ture? She has 4,000,000 been welcomed every- 
square -— ava aen ane O C\E \A NN ee with a ge 4 
people, and only natives. e 
miles of railroads! She opposition would have 
needs in the near future - come from Spanish gar- 
40,000 miles. What op- risons. Bh 
portunities for American i | sour Moreover, let it be 
manufacturers,for Amer- key wees a remembered that there 
ican capital, and for RN AUSTRALIA was no general desire for 
American engineers, and Qtr Many AUSTRALIA i we ote the 
w= niger . THE “ ~~ a 6 4 VEENSLay thou ht of o i dar 
rae in Ching! China’s pe OF : L pom ryan nee “4 the 
foreign trade in 1899 ORIENT jSrition) I masses, unti! Aguinaldo 
under unfavorable condi- SHOWING by show of ferce had ex- 
tions was $333,000,000, aw cited them to arms, mis- 


an increase of 40 
cent. over 1898. 

was less than $1 per 
head of the population; 
but when the empire is 





opened to the wor: . the See 
government reorganized, - Hoo 
and general material 
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MANILA, P.I. 


AS THE GEOGRAPHICAL CENTRE OF THE 
ORIENTAL COMMERCIAL FIELD. 

















progress 
the trade should de- 
velop to at least : 
has grown in the short 
of thirty years from $1 to over $6 per head. 
at of America is about $25. In all my estimates 
of foreign trade, I include of course both exports and 
imports. Exchange is the life of commerce. A na- 
tion or people cannot go on buying unless it also de- 
velops a large selling capacity. 
lf we multiply China’s population of 400,000,000 by 


change with China now amounts, including Hongkong, 
to nearly $43,000,000, which is about 12 per cent. of 
the total and 100 per cent. increase over ten years ago. 


Other in eeu in a reasonable trade 
neighborhood of ppines might be specified in 
Japan, Straits Settlements, Dutch East Si- 


beria, Siam, and Korea, whose combined com- 
merce even in its infancy amounts to nearly - 
000; of Burma, India, and whose total is al- 
ready passing $500,000,000; of Australasia, whose an- 
nual returns equal nearly $600,000,000. In 

America’s share is only one-tenth now; with 
epee eS hee wee ee 


one- 


The will buy of us in t quantities along 
many when order is established and they can 
sell their own products. The good qualities of the 
Filipinos far outweigh the bad in time of peace. When 
their minds are freed of the false instruetion about 
America and Americans, and when they clearly under- 
stand our purposes and , they will surprise us 
with their earnest, 1 pees of American gov- 


ernment. If the Presidential election in November de-~- 


cides that the gg ete vay: aga = her > 
sponsibilities in ilippines, present gueri 
warfare will lose its inspiration and hence its follow- 


nder Loge ge and Span- 
ish control, outer world never com- 
manding position and of the ‘Phi- 





them against the world, as the straddling Kansas. 


of Asia imagine 
uddle than would arise if America should 
abandon the Philippines or promise thei abso- 


ther 

oe 
— short of the whole Phili e sit- 
in its moral light, is of 
far more “than the material side, is 
this: the United States is in sovervign control of 
i I as @ direct and honorable 
result of meeting and 
mastering the unavoide- 
ble responsibility that 
grew edly out of 
the war with Spain. The 
sooner every American 
realizes this, the better. 
amo! f will confirm it 
be a doubt. History 
will farther show that 
there would have been 
no insurrection or rebel- 
lion against the United 
States if it had not: beea 
for the unfortunate acci- 
dent of an ishman 
named Howard W. Bray 


stopping Aguina'do at 
pore; that it was 
and not 


A Dewey, 
Wildman, Williama, or 
Pratt, who made him 
premises of what Ameri- 
ca would do; that he 
went to Cavite on the 
gunboat McCullook more 
a 2 result = his own 

leading > a uest 
than upon the a. of 
any authorized American 
ial. FPeing present, 
myself at the meetings of 
Aguina!do and the Amer- 
ican officials at Hong- 
kong, I hope I can apeak 
with some degree of au- 
thority. 


y 

History will further 
demonstrate that if a 
few regiments of Ameri- 
can troops could have 
been landed at Cavite im- 
mediately after the de- 
struction of the Spanish 
fleet, they could have 
gone and would have 








repreaented the inten- 
tions and attitude of the 
United States, and per- 
mitted the people to be 
~ ad | falsely educated about 
and. against America 
throngh malicious cireu- 
lars, irresponsible native 
pape:s, and various anti- 
American agencies like 
ex-Spanish civil servants, 





t we are not crushing 

y, that we are not ruthleast 
shooting ment into the Fili- 

t rather putting by force a govern- 
ment established by force and overthrowing dic- 
tatorship of one man who has been blindly followed 
by the multitude, there will be no more ting of 
—— ism. That bogie is being forever and 


are oure and will remain 





good se aes wilshad On. this’ plattors tts 
can accom s 
tting to study the map and remember what it teaches 
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AITING for confirmation of the reports 

about the massacres at Peking has 

been very much-‘ike waiting for the 

funeral when the dead lies in the 

house. We held our breath at first, 

expecting positive news immediately. 
But the news did not come, and the world, or any 
country, eannct -hold its breath for three weeks. So 
we have gone on about our business, but conscious all 
the time of a depressing influence, and with minds 
that reverted at every interval of leisure to Peking 
and the people of the legations. 

Much talk as there has. been about China and mat- 
ters there, there has been even more thinking. Wher» 
ever there are Americans that think at all about ma 
ters of public interest, they are thinking about China. 
The South-African war for the time being is forgot- 
ten; the Philippines are considered mainly for their 
bearing on our duty in China. Yet there is com- 


paratively little violent talk or violent writi No- 
body is calling for a war of mere ——. ere is 
retribittion and-punishment to be provided for, but the - 


problems on whem it shall fall and how it shall be 
administered, and what final result should be sought, 
are much too obseure and perplexing to be settled 
off-hand. Neither what should be done nor what can 
be done is at all clear. All that we see is that Tien- 
isin should: be held, if possible, and that presently an 
expedition should be sent to Peking, and that it will 
need to be a strong one if it is to get there. Modern 
arms in the hands of Chinese have already shown 
their power, just as they did in the hands of the 
Boers. In its irresponsibility the massacre of the 
ministers has been more like a convulsion of nature 
than an act of men. The Boxers did it, and the Boxers 
are a revolutionary mob. Moreover, they are a mob 
rising against a government which we have long re- 
garded as hopelessly corrupt and moribund, and which 
ought to go down. Yet it is the weak forces of the 
moribund government that seem to have fought and 
died in defence of the legations. We Americans want 
to see home-rule in China, and no disntemberment of 
the empire. The Boxers who have murdered our peo- 
ple want apparently the same thing, and were stimu- 
lated to their atrocious outburst by the growing in- 
trusion of foreigners and their open plans for cutting 
up the country. . Certainly the Chinese pot is boiling, 
and wonderful is the mixture that it contains. 


@A. 


_ share of the missionaries in stirring up China 
and bringing about the present upheaval has been 
much considered and discussed. Lord Salisbury in his 
speech last month to the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts pointed out, in speak- 
ing of the crisis in China, that all the natives who 
were being killed were Christians. They were being 
killed, he said, not because of their religion, but be- 
cause the Chinese had got the idea that missionary 
work is a mere instrument of the secular government 


to carry out its ends. The notion was utterly 
unjust, but still the Eastern proverb, “ First 
the missionary, then the consul, then the gen- 
eral,” had too often been borne out by facts. 
In old times, he said, the missionary who wore 


the martyr’s crown did not injure the cause he was 
preaching or those whose interests he represented, but 
nowadays, when ‘it is the practice to take official no- 
tice when a missionary is killed, martyrdom involved 


grave risks to the lives of the martyr’s converts, and’ 


of the soldiers and sailors who were sent to avenge 
his death. He thought it made missionary work very 
complicated and difficult, and he urged prudence on 
those who manage missions, because they run the risk 
not only of losing their own lives, “ but of producing 
terrible events on a gigantic scale.” 

An interesting commentary on what Lord Salisbury 
said appeared the other day in the form of a cable- 
gram from certain missionaries in China, which read: 
“ Arouse the Christian world immediately to our peril. 
If this arrive too late, avenge us.” But we must not 
judge the average missionary by that despatch, for 
though his friends clamor lustily for vengeance when 
he is killed, he rarely asks for it himself. A much 
larger proportion of the Christian missionaries are 
Christians than most casual observers suspect, and 
very many of them have given evidence in these recent 
weeks: of a lofty spirit, and profound devotion to their 
calling and appreciation of its demands. 


@A. 


ET, no doubt, missionary zeal, along with Russian 

violence ail German greed and the rapacious 
eagerness of all the ‘powers of Christendom, has had 
its share in bringing out the Boxers. Dr. Francis E. 
lark, the founder of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
just back from China, said in London on July 14 that 
there was no foundation at all for the charge that the 
tactlessness of the missionaries is responsible for the 
present crisis in China. Yet he quoted Minister Con- 
ger as-saying that missionary work had been the most 
powerful influence in the Orient, not only in behalf 


of civilization, but in behalf of the advancement of ' 


China herself. No doubt Mr. Conger’s testimony is 
true. Missionaries have been the pioneers of Western 
civilization. in China and elsewhere. They are the 
natural enemies of Chinese conservatism, and the 
Chinese reactionaries who want no civilization that 
is not Clfinese are logical in hating and killing them. 
They are not to blame for the land-hunger of Europe, 


or for the trade-hunger of all the Western. world; but 


their errand is to fight the tage of 
of course the powers of dar are t 
back. Missionaries and European civilization se 
go together. It is probable that if it had not been for 
the missionaries there would have been no massacre 
of ministers in Peking, because there would have been 


_tionize the empire’s governmental 
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ee 


darkness, and 
going to figh 


no ministers in to be massacred. _ 

Dr. Clark seems to think the missionary leaven has 
been effectually introduced into China. his opin- 
ion, “the inevitable solution of the horror 
must be the destruction of China ‘as a government. It 
is impossible for the dynasty to prevail there now. 
Somehow or other the powers must step in and revolu- 

mery.” 
GCA. 


ITH Destiny working overtime in the far East 
and cutting throats by the light of burning 
palaces, it is hard to apply the mind to the considera 


tion of paratively humdrum at home. Our 

Presidential campaign is fem god care of itself 

for the time being, the chief passi 

being declarations of — that 
8 


they will swallow all their displeasures uu 
the gold-standard ticket, and admissions of old-fash- 
ioned Democrats that they cannot see their way any 
clearer to vote for Bryan this year than four years 
ogo. Mr. Hewitt -is for McKinley; so is Mr. Thomas 
aller, of Connecticut; so is Mr. Fairchild, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Democrats more. Mr. Bourke 
Cockran is going—or has » and seems 
not to eer pa voting. Mr. Godkin e not to 
vote. General Lew Wallace will vote with the rest of 
the Republicans, hard as it is for him to over some 
rticulars of the Administration’s policy. Senator 
oar stands by his party of course, and Anti-Im- 
perialists have pretty much read him out of their 
clan. Mr. Erving Winslow deplores his inconstancy; 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison insists that he is an 
apostate; but Senator Hoar admits none of the alle- 
gations, but declares he is as much of an Anti-Im- 
perialist as he ever was, and that he never expected 
to abandon the President or his party because he dis- 
approved their policy in a single particular. The 
variety of the controversies in which Senator Hoar 
has been = yep in the last two years is very re- 
markable. It is only two summers since he wrestled 
with Professor Norton over the 
firing squads have been out since then that have not 
included him. He thrives well on objurgation, and 
never seemed younger of niore cheerful or more gene- 
rally weleome than he was at the Harvard Commence- 
ment this year, when he sat at the head of the table 
and spoke first in meeting. 


@a. 


EANWHILE the newer lights of the neo-Demo- 

cratic tion unbushel themselves as oppor- 
tunity offers. tr. James Hamilton Lewis, of Wash- 
ington (State), is tne first to expose the te rage 
of President McKinley for the doings in China. He 
is quoted as saying, “I charge the Chinese outrages 
on Americans directly : the head of the Republi- 
can Administration.’ e insists that they are the 
direct result of our government’s Chinese policy as 
lately announced. 

Mr. William R. Hearst, of New York, is president 
of the National Association of Democratic Clubs, and 
has issued an address to them, which is heavily loaded 
with exhortation and warning. “ The spirit of -mili- 
tarism,” he says, “marks every act of the national 
government.” When we recall the unprecedented size 
of the type Mr. Hearst used in shooing Spanish des- 

tism out of Cuba and the Philippines, the figure of 

im now crying out inst militarism seems some- 
what like that of a Saul among the prophets. But he 
is very earnest about it, and would not dge red ink 
to his appeal if it seemed likely to make it any 
stronger. 

Mr. Oliver Belmont has not been heard from yet, 
but it is unlikely that so ardent a leader was lost in 
the 16-to-1 crus 
is saving himself up to buck the centre for Bryan when 
the heat is less intense and the Newport season less 
e % 

r, W Davis is one of the new Bryan recruits. 
He is already making speeches. 


y ea. 


Ces EMERSON B. LISCUM, of the Ninth In- 
fantry, killed in the attack on Tientsin on Jul 
13, was born in Vermont, in 1841, and began‘his mili- 
tary serviee 20‘years later, enlisting May 2, 1861, as 
corporal of the First Vermont Infantry. He served 
through the civil war, and came out with the rank of 
captain. 

n the Spanish war he led the Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry at San Juan Hill, and was wounded. For this 
service he was Brigadier-General of Volunteers. 
In April, 1899, he became Colonel of the Ninth In- 
fantry, and went immediately to the Philippines, where 
for three months he co ed a twigade. He sailed 
for Taku on June 27. 


Spanish war, and few 


ac- 

counts, but it need not surprise any one to learn 
at any ‘time that he has started. When empires shut 
down for repairs he likes to be at the and see 


them tinkered, “s 


T that 


at Kansas City, and doubtless he 





Governor Roosevelt has not gone to China yet either, 
and it is hard to see how he can leave home just now 
in spite of the saw about a will and a way. But if 
there are as li pany in China as most of the 
world ariticipates it can hardly fail to be a sad summer 
for the Governor of New York. 


@A. 


ans for the Harvard Union, the new club 
is to be built at Cambridge, and which is to 
take in everybody in the university that is clubable, 
are well along, and it seems likely that construction 
will begin this summer. The site finally settled upon 
is the estate lately left to the university by Henry C. 
Warren, of Boston. It is on Quincy Street, near the 
President’s house and close by the Colonial Club. The 
size of the lot is ample, the grounds are pretty, its 
outlook is good, and it seems on the whole a v 
suitable place for the purpose. It might be a little 
nearer the colleges, but there is no nearer site which 
is on the whole so advan . The ground, being 
offered by the university, does not have to be bought 
out of the club fund, and that leaves more money for 
a building, which, apparently, is to be big, comforta- 
ble, and well adapted for its an. effect of 
this club upon the social life of the university will be 
very interesting to watch and may be very beneficial. 
The fact that Cambridge is a no-license town will 
doubtless constrain it to follow the example of its 
neighbor, the Colonial Club, in selling no intoxicating 
beverages to its members. 


@a. 


N some States it is unlawful this year to display 
flags which bear the names of Presidential candi- 
dates. Massachusetts, for example, has a statute, 
since the last Presidential election, which makes 
t unlawful to display a flag of the United States 
“upon which are any words, res, advertisements, 
or design,” except that flags of Grand Army posts, 
or of State or Federal organizations, may bear: the 
names of battles, or of the organization to which they 
belong. In New York State a statute of analogous 
purport (chap. 12, Laws of 1899) makes it a misde- 
meanor to attach names to the flag or otherwise mis- 
use it. 
@a. 


BPLLE BOYD is dead. Every one who reads news- 

— must have read about her at one. time or 
another. She was the most famous woman spy of 
the civil war, a woman of talent, education, and 
beauty, well born and of great daring. She was sev- 
enteen years old when the civil war broke out, and 
being very ardent in her devotion to the South, she 
did what she could for her side. Her services were 
extremely valuable, and certain information in par- 
ticular that she conveyed to Stonewall Jackson won 
her a commission as Captain and an honorary place 
on Jackson’s staff. She was several times captured, 
twice condemaed to be shot, and finally sent out of 
the ae She was married in London after the 
war to a Federal officer whom she had seduced from 
his allegiance. After his death, in 1869, she became 
an actress, married again, and in 1884 was divorced, 
and married a third time. For a good many years she 
gave lectures, especially at Grand Army encamp- 
ments. She died at Kilbourne, Wisconsin. 


@a. 


Te is the time of year when the advertising signs 
along the country roads stir the observer to indig- 
nant sympathy with the outraged landscape. Provided 
the tion take a practical turn, it is not difficult 
to abate the more reprehensible advertisements along 
any stretch of road that the observer habitually travels. 
The ordinary advertisements of commerce, such as in 
the neighborhood of large towns, are tacked to the 
fences, trees, and telegraph ts, come off quite as 
easily as they go on. An excellent way to promote their 
disappearance is to interest young persens in them as 
ob proper for collection. The suggestion made to 
an active male child between the ages of twelve and fif- 
teen, that road-side advertisements are worth one cent 
for two, has been known to sweep a mile of country 
road perfectly clean of these abominations within two 
hours’ time. Of course, public notices proper to the 
country, such as auction bills, noticés of cows strayed, 
or any notice that interests or concerns the rural popu- 
lation should be respected. 
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ENERAL OTIS spoke the other day at West Point 

of the Macabebe scouts, whom Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilder of the Forty-third Infantry has been organizing 
near Manila into a squadron of cavalry for use against 
the Tagals. They are the hereditary foes of the Is, 
and there seem to be two motives for enlisting them 
and keeping them under discipline. One is to use them 
ir. fighting the insurgents; the other to have them 
under such control that their bellicosity may be regu- 
lated so that they won’t fight the Is ex when 
ordered. The order of General McArthur, under which 
this first squadron of native Filipino troops has been 
enlisted in the American service, has been received in 
Washington. The native scouts get about half as much 
pay as the American soldiers. They are enlisted “ until 
the 6th day of June, 1901, unless sooner discharged.” 
There is no doubt about their fighting qualities. 
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Biltmore. Forest 


HE great work that Mr. George 
W. Vanderbilt has had under 
way in the mountains of North 
Carolina has been of vast bene- 
fit to the ple of Buncombe 
County, po of general inter- 
est all over the country. The forestry op- 
erations are of unusual interest and im- 
portance. Mr. Vanderbilt has been most 
fortunate in securing the counsel of broad- 
minded men of experience and ability, and 
one of the chief of these, Mr. Frederick 
Law Olmsted, is responsible for having 
persuaded the master of Biltmore to so 
manage the woodlands of this vast estate 
that they would ve es and the cut- 
tings ot lumber y for this bene- 
ficial work. If this could be done at this 
remote place, where weod was very cheap, 
and where the best trees on this esta 
had been cut | ago, then it could be 
done everywhere else. That this has been 
done at Biltmore is shown by the pub- 
lished balance-sheet of the operations, 

The purchases of land for the estate 
comprised many farms of various sizes, 
and some of these had been partly under 
cultivation since the Colonial era. 

The previous owners used without re- 
serve all the resources of their scantily 
productive lands, and they therefore turn- 
ed their cattle into the forest, and often 
burned over their woodlands for the sake 
of pasturage; they were in the habit of cut- 
ting all trees which could be used or sold 
as fuel, fencing, or saw-] Under such 
treatment the forest, originally of moder- 
ate quality, grew steadily worse, as the 
more valuable species of trees were re- 
moved and the less valuable ones remained 
to seed the ground and oj ae yg their 
kind. The fertility of the soil was de- 
stroyed by fire, while the young trees 
which grew up plentifully in many places 
were cut back year after year by the 
browsing of cattle. 

Previous to the engagement of Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, Mr. Vanderbilt’s forester, 
there had been made an extensive topo- 
graphical survey of the estate, so that Mr. 
Olmsted could lay out the roads and de- 
termine on the landscape features with 
which he was specially concerned. The 
lines of this survey divided the area into 
squares of five hundred feet, and Mr. 
Pinchot adopted these sections as the 
units of description in making a cata- 
logue of the trees in the forest when he 
took charge of it. -This description was 
in the form of a card catalogue, and so 
each section could be studied by itself. 

With this information to guide him, 
Mr. Pinchot could act within the limita- 
tions that he was to do nothing immedi- 
ately unprofitable and nothing that would 
be of injury to the forest. Any one who 
has observed the methods of ordinary lum- 
bering knows that the smaller growths 
are as completely ruined as possible by 
the falling trees and by the handling of 
them in removal. A careful forester sees 
that trees felled under his management 
will do the least possible damage to the 
young trees, and in sawing them up and 
removing them the same carefulness is al- 
ways required of the workmen. The two 
results are widely different. By the old 
method there are sad havoc and ruin; by 
the scientificmethoda young and improved 
and a vigorous forest is left standing. 
There is naturally a more immediate 
profit in the latter method, while the 
prospective profit is incaleulably greater. 
As for the appearance of the thing, there 
can be no comparison whatever. After 
three years of management under a for- 
ester the woodlands at Biltmore are so im- 
proved in appearance that they seem to bé 
in @ different section of the country from 
those in the neighborhood of Asheville 
and outside the limits of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
estate. It must not be understood that 
these woodlands have been cleared of un- 
derbrush and made to look like city parks. 
Not at all. Such treatment would be 
most unscientific and injurious to forest 
growth. In clearing away, so that the 
ground may become carpeted with turf, 
the waste and dead leaves would have to 
be sacrificed, and then. would be lost, in 
conjunction with too much light and air, 
that all important factor the vegetable 
mould. 

In the treatment of the Biltmore forest 
Mr. Pinchot has had to be influenced by 
the character of the estate as a country 
residence, with its gardens, farms, deer- 
park, and woods carefully planned and 
planted. His working plans have there- 
fore needed to be quite ic, and he has 
never had the liberty of action that he 
might have had in a vast forest pure and 
simple. So Mr.- Pinchot has in his plans 
had these three things in mind: first, 
profitable production, so that the forest 
would have direct utility; second, a near] 
constant annual yield, so that there will 
be steady occupation for a trained force 
permanently organized ; third, an improve- 
ment in the condition of the forest, with- 
out which its future would be nearly 

Goa objects he has 
hoped to attain by means of two sys- 
tems of management—the regular high- 
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forest system and the selection system. 


The first of these systems has been adopt- 
ed on the east side of the French Broad 
River—the beautiful stream*which flows 
through the estate—while the latter has 
been adopted on the west side. “In each 
case,” says Mr. Pinchot, “ the rotation, or 
the length of time in which a second crop 
becomes zm ys on the same ground after 
the removal of the first, was fixed at 150 
years. In a theoretically perfect forest, 
under the regular -forest system, 
there would be as many subdivisions as 
there were years in the rotation. The 
trees of each subdivision would be of 
equal age, and would differ from those of 
the next subdivision by one year. In the 
veces somes red instance, the ee sub- 
ivision, r trees 150 Ts 0 ‘ 
would be ready for the conc ae the a 
ting, after passing over it, and then over 
all the others in succession, would reach 
it again at the end of 150 years. The 
~ ns pee in its a has 
trees all ages mixed together every- 
where instead of being separated into 
groupe of uniform age. The annual yield 
is en each year from all parts of the 
forest. But under such 3 method trans- 
roy Would manifestly be too costly 
or American conditions. Consequently 
the localized selection system was adopt- 
ed in its place. Under it the annual yield 
comes from a restricted portion during 
several years, then from another portion 
during a like period, and so on until the 
cutting has passed over the whole forest. 
In the present case the yield will come 
from one-fifth of the area during each 
period of five years. Consequently the 
eutting will return over the same land 
once in, twenty-five years.” 





Apvice To MoTHErs.—MRrS, WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 


It chi 
sary colic, and is thé best remedy for diarrhea. 
- Vv. 





PROSPECTIVE MOTHERS. - 
PREPARATORY Hunts, Bathing, Clothing, Mabie, 
Ss some © 


Fresh Air, uummer, etc., are 
the subjects treated in “Babies,” a book for 
xpune sent free by Borden’s 

ilk Co.,, N. Y., who make Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand.—{ Adv.] 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE Af YOUR RESIDENCE 
Se the entire organization of a great city at your 
ingers’ ends. Message 5 


Rates. Standard equi t. 
New Yorn Tecernone Co., 15 Dey Street —{ Adv.) 





ETERNAL youth is Sepoceiie-Sp next best thing is 
that feeling of perpetual youth produced by Assorrt’s, 
the OxiGInaL ANGOsTURA BitTeRs.—[{Adv.] 





AMERICA’S beverage is Coox’s IMPERIAL 
Extra Dry Pape - haa It is the pure juice of the 
grapes naturally fermented.—{ Adv.] 





Tue great Spring tonic—Dr. Sircert’s ANGOSTURA 
Orit One teaspoonful before meals. Buy the real. 


Use BROW N’S Comsteretes Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad; soap is better than 
none. 


What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 


druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 





A 
Little Shaver. 


ii SHAVERS and big shavers in 
delight in Wiuiams’ SHavinc Soars. 


Shaving Soaps are simply Marcutess.’ Wi 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, ts. 





London. 
Paris. 
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or 


softening action on the beard, and the —7 refreshing effect upon the face—Williams’ 
lliams’ Shaving Soa 
class barbers and are sold everywhere, By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


25 cts. 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, 10 cts. 
WHITE GLYCERINE (Toilet Soap), 10 cts. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barber’s), 6 round cakes, 1 lb., 40 
Trial Tablet for a 2-cent stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS’ COMPANY, Glastonbury, Conn, 
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WILLIAM St: 
SHAVING: 
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SOADS: 





nd and clime, have for generations found 
richness and .creaminess of Latner, the 


are used by all first- 


LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, ® cts. 


cts. Exquisite also for Toilet. 





Dresdén. ~ 
Sydney. 











CHEW 


‘Beeman’s 


The { 
Original 


Pepsin: 
Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. } 
: All Others Are imitations. 
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aie KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIRCE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “ Krementz” stamped on the back, show - 
ing qually, Whether sotieor 
some buttons, 





& C0., 





KREMENTZ 
43 Chestnut St., Newark, HJ. 





461 Broadway, - ¥ 

601 Ches’t St., Philadelphic| 507 Smithf'id 8t., Pittedurg 
868 Washington 

301 Main 8t., - 
212 Clark &t., = Chicago| 2XingGt.,£ast, Tore=te,Ont. 





Low Rates 
West 


CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 











ON July 9th, 17th, and A Ist 
the foliowing rates wiil be made 


from Chicago for round trip, tickets 
good returning until October 31st: 
Denver and rzturn - - $31.50 
Colorado Springs and return 31.50 
Pueblo return - - 31.50 
Glenwood Springsand return 43.50 
Salt Lake City and return - 44.50 
Ogdenandreturn -_ - 44.50 
Deadwood, S.D.,and retura 33.55 
HotSprings,S.D.,and return 29.55 


Particulars of ary agent, or call at 


New York| 435 Vine 8i., - 


8t., Boston; 234 Szperior Bt., Cleveland 
Buffolo) 17 Campus-Martiue, Detro!t 

















PORTABLE # 
# HOUSES 
Hunters’ Cebins, 

Children’s 


Piay Houses, 
Summer Cottages. 


3 Mershon & Morley, 
Seginaw, Michigen. 
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HE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


ohmer Building, Pagrstor Wey 


Sth Ave., cor, 22d “t, ork. 









The Catcher's signals aze 
not always —- * good. form: 
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SOME FINE POINTS OF THE NATIONAL GAME. 






































FOOTBALL AND CRICKET. GROUNDS ON THE ESPLANADE, SINGAPORE, 


SPORT IN 


HE vast population of India comprises so man 
different types it is rather difficult.to inclu 
them in one sweeping statement. Yet, so far 
as their sporting characteristics are concerned, 
one may classify them without great difficulty. 
egy the country may for our 
resent purpose be divided into Bengal and the Madras 
residency on the eastern coast; Bombay on the west, 
and KRajputana, sania. and the Northwest Provinces 
on the north; and 


even more so; the Bombay ncy peop 
clude the Parsees, are an improvement, the 
still better, and the Punjab and Northwest vince 
people the most. manly and courageous of all. In other 
words, the northern tribes of India are the only ones of 
courage and address, and not only supply Eogland with 
the best fighters of her Sepoys, but are only ones na- 
tive to the country in whom a love of sport is natural. 
The —_ A cgi of India, as se ye eames 
over many fields or to man . Games indigenous to 
the land were always posal few, and have for the 
greater part faded from the memory of even tradition. The 
ancient polo at Manipur is of course known the world 
over, but | was considerably disappointed in its quality. 
Perhaps it has de , but now it is little more than 
hockey on pony- Though the play is ranagraee | 
because of the very diminutiveness of the ponies (whic 
are only twelve hands high) and the picturesqueness of the 
players, yet it falls flat in comparison with the pukka (gen. 
uine) game. Nevertheless, it is not to be 
the present —— owes its polo to these oe, 
because the English in India learned it from them, 
sent the game on to England and thence to America. It 
may be as well also to remember that in the first Ea-glish 
days of the game in India these Manipuris defeated \beir 
foreign opponents—as much, let me also add, 8 oh 
frightening the Englishmen’s ponies by yelling and by 


INDIA. 


the flapping of their huge stirrup leathers against their 
ponies’ sides as by superiority of play. 
The sporting instinct of the northern tribesman turned, 


By Caspar Whitney 


ly held and as lightly sold, if only it provided a Rajab’s 


afternoon amusement, there were fights between znen and 
wild beasts and between wild beaste of vurious kinds 




















BOAT-CLUB HOUSE, RANGOON, BURMAH. 


however, rather to hunting and to wild-beast fighis than 
to the tamer amusement of mere games, It is quite likely 
that in the days of the Moguls, when human life was light- 


























THE ROYAL BOMBAY YACHT CLUB HOUSE. 


which provided real excitement. Bui certainly the relics of 
those wild-beast combats, with which nowadays some up- 
country Rajah attempts occasional entertainment, are most 
stupid. One held recently promised combats between ele- 
phants, buffaloes, and ts, and the only good fighting 
was by the goats. the elephants and the buffuloce 
seemed on very friendly terms, one with the other, and 
apparently no intention of putting an abrupt, much 
less painful, coding, to an occupation less fatiguing than 
domestic service. e elephants poked each other gently 
in the side, grunting in humor the while, and be- 
tween these friendly ex ges they parted, and facing 
about, trum shrilly, and lest the Rajah deiect their 
mutual feeling, blew sand with great gusto into one 
another's face. 

The buffaloes were huge brutes, and looked as if they 
could butt down a honse; but they too were evidently not 
disposed to resort to unnecessary violence, and locking 
horns, pushed one another about the areas, with much 
pawing of earth and amid t excitement on the arena 
walls. These buffaloes are by the Rajahs especially 
for fighting, and have horns of tremendous girth, The 
arena itself was, I should judge, about a quarter-mile oval 
(perhaps a little larger and more oblong than oval), sur- 
rounded by a thick stone wall twelve feet high, and for 
as many feet backed by a solid earth embankment. At 
frequent intervals around the wall are narrow openings, 
through which the luckless attendants employed iv come 
of the elaboraie fighting spectacles make geod their es- 
cape when their intrusion is resented by the principal 
performers. The soil in the footway did not loox worn. 

There was another b) combat the same afternoon 
that was quite as novel, and, I niust say, just about as 
uninteresting. It was wrestling between several pair: 
of men from Baroda, which, ther with Cutch, is the 
home of a class of fence! gladi.tors of this type. 

» men were, with few exceptions, great beefy crea- 
tures, with t and, except for physiogno- 
my and color of skin, the counterpart of the wrestlers I 
had seen in Japan, only their work was jess interesting and 
not so workmanlike, They entered the ring clothed only 
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A GROUP OF INDIAN WRESTLERS. ; 


in a very tightly drawn loin-cloth, and their bodies glis- 
tened with the generous coating of oi] that had béen given 
them. They did the usual walk-around and gesture-mak- 
ing which the native of the Orient appears to — as 
an essential preliminary to all physical effort, and follow- 
ing it by a few passes with the arms, théy suddenly closed 
and drepped to the ground. There was a suggestion of 
the catch-as-catch-can style in this and in their subse- 
quent work, if it may be called work, for the greater part 
of the time it looked as though, locked in each other’s 
arms, they were discussing the prospects of the coming 
rice crop. Now and again the pair would disentangle, 
and with a blowing and-grunting that must of itself have 
required much physical effort, proceed in turn to pull 
each other's head through his own legs. There was a 
great deal of grabbing at the groin, and hugging and pull- 
ing at the stomach. Finally, out of a dew of dust, one 
man arose, and everybody shouted. 

These men are really famed throughout native India, 
great feats of strength being attributed to them; and I 
was told in Calcutta that in a match, several years ago, 
between one of them and an ex-champion of England, the 
Indian was victorious. They are a professional class, kept 
and bred by the wealthy up-country Rajalis for their espe- 
cial amusement, and rarely seen except at royal enter- 
tainments. They are big and stout, and peng orn § 

_powerful; but the skill of their wrestling seems insignifi- 
cant to one who has seen really good work in England and 
America. 

The wrestling and the animal-fighting are confined to the 
up-country districts; elsewhere the Indian, if he takes to 
any branch of sport, follows in the footsteps of the Eng- 
lishman. There are English cantonments all over India, 
and wherever there is a cantonment there is sport, of as 
many varieties as the number of residents and character 
of the immediate country will permit. 

in Burma the facilities are considerable, and many dif- 
ferent kinds of sport are maintained, At Rangoon is a 
very attractive gymkhana club, with excellent dirt lawn- 
tennis courts, while on the other side of the road from the 
club is a large field where polo and several games of foot- 
ball and cricket may be carried on simultaneously. * Near 
by is a very fair golf-course. 

The word gymkhana has a wider significance in the Far 
Enst than we give it in America or, if I mistake not, than 
is given it in England. We use the word to describe a 
distinct kind of sport in which man and pony, ladle and 
eggs, umbrellas and cigars, thread and. needles, combine 
to make an afternoon's fun. In India the word, as applied 
to a club, indicates an institution that supports a variety 
of games. For instance, the Gymkhana Club of Rangoon 
is devoted to football, cricket, polo, lawn-tennis, and golf, 
and there is a larger boating interest than at any other 
Eastern settlement, for which a picturesquely situated 
boat-house is well equipped for the sport. 

The native of Burma does not differ materially from his 
neighbors in matters pertaining to sport; he-is also dis- 
inclined to athletic endeavor; but on the other hand is the 
most enthusiastic and good-natured spectator of the ef- 
forts of others. In his relish for sport he is perhaps even 
keener than the Malay. Apart from the football which I 
have already described as played in Siam, the Burman 
has now no native sport to which he gives very much at- 
tention; but wrestling of the usual Asiatic. pattern is tra- 


ditional, though one must search far and long to find . 


those who will give you an exhibition of it. The boats, 
in pattern, are somewhat like those‘ of the Siamese, 
though much fewer in numbers and type, but the’ Bur- 
man gets more pleasure out of ais craft than his neighbor 
over the line. and his house-boat is an excursion and.a 
living craft continuously in use. English Burma and the 
Burman take their deepest pleasure.in horse-racing, and 
though the latter does not ride, none follows the Bares 
with keener interest, nor views the racing with more visi- 
ble delight. The Burman is a child in his pleasures, and 
takes his enjoyment with true youthful abandon. 

There is no sport possible to the country that India is 
without, and Calcutta, the capital, is rightfully equipped 
with a plant of utmost completeness. . Nowhere in the 
world is there a recreation -fleld of such extent as the 
maidan, which for about three miles in length and fully 
one mile in width, quite in the city, and on one side run- 
ning down to the Roasts , is a series of meadows de- 
voted to sport of all kinds. At its lower end it begins 
with Eden Gardens, which contain an ‘excellent. athletic 
field with turf running-track, and a small pafk’ Where one 
or the other of two regimental bands plays every evening 
from six to seven. At the upper end of.the maidan are 
the grounds and stands of the racing club, which are large 
enough for a one-mile-and-a-quarter track, with steeple- 
courses and polo-fields within the oval. ? : ‘ 

On both sides .atid- at each end of .the maidan, and 
through its centre, from the race-course to the Gardens, 
run broad driveways, where every afternoon at. five all 
Calcutta takes its daily airing. On both sides of the 
driveways, fromthe Gardens to the race-track, are fields 
for hockey, lacrosse, cricket, lawn-tennis, and ponds for 
yacht - model racing, while around these and over the 
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maidan extends a golf- course of character so easy as 
to suggest lawn-billiards. And on the maidan every 
evening during the three winter months, December, Jan- 
uary, and. February—when exercise is possible in. Cal- 
cutta—one may see play at all these games. 

There are no athletic clubs recruited, as in land or 
America, but various industrial and military naval 
institutions organize clubs within themselves and hold 
meetings; for example, there are the Naval Volunteers 
Club and the Tele h Recreation Club, etc. Once a 

ear, in February, and others combine to hold the 

residency Athletic Meeting, which is in reality the cham- 
pionship event of the Bengal Presidency; the word presi- 
dency being applied to the various districts into which Eng- 
lish India is divided. Theonly athletic club open to general 
membership is that within the Y.M.C.A., which, however, 
devotes itself more largely to hockey, and has recently 
imported the first gymnasium ap tus seen at Calcutta. 
There are two colleges at Calcutta for the natives; one of 
these has an excellent athletic field, and hold sports 
every. winter. There is a swimming and a rowing club, 
and not a great deal of either sport; but the bicycle is 
popular, though the racing, done on a hard turf track 
without elevated ‘corners, is chiefly confined to the sdl- 
diers, who are continuously holding sports of various 
kinds—mostly football and track athletics—throughout 
the winter. 

While the native Bengali holds annual s at his col- 
lege, and can be seen every afternoon playing Association 
football, lawn-tennis, and hockey, yet is he an indifferent 
factor in any one. They do not attain high skill, even 
though a native fifteen actually did defeat a scrub Eng- 
lish team two years ago. The fact is, the Bengali is en- 
tirely without Pg a! blood, and pursues these several 


gam of 

gined partof that eagerly sought educative process which 
removes , gives gona the coveted title of baboo (gen. 
tleman), and is the real cause of the ‘‘ unrest” of which 


we’ have recently heard so much. The tents of 


same does indeed supply the majority of the rade- 
horses of ya and India. Polo is played w ‘ 
are ned, that means pretty wel] all 
over India. Among the e regiments some excellent 
developed, and in the northern part are a cou- 
ple of teams Indians that reveal first quality 


Racing from point to point or on the flat is as general 
throughout ake as polo, and, as elsewhere in the East, 
flat racing is largely professional, with a few events for 
Si cog Masaen spbvtsnen, ehaame sang seomepelord ty 
rn sportsmen, who see g Monopo ry 

the professional, with £.d. rather than sport as the in- 
centive, Too little attention is given the sportsmen’s 
_wishes by the officers of the race clubs everywhere, and 
.. 00 few of the limited number of gentlemen’s events that 
are granted are suitable for the average sportsman, who, 
perhaps a bit heavy, is none the less fit, and regrets to lose 
because he has neither time nor inclination to 


& good 
train down to professional jockey form. Gymkhana 


clubs and events are numerous, and many of the clubs 
even have racquet -courts; Calcutta has two; there is 
but one tennis-court in India, and that belongs to an 
up - country vs hana Rajah. The untenanted 
at Agra of the once mighty Akbar provides excel- 
in-door lawn-tennis courts, which are used by the 


1 spidey 
* “Riding to hounds attracts very fair fields at a number of 
the-larger settlements, and the ‘*‘ fox” is a jackal, who not 
invariably has the gameness of Reynard, but nevertheless 
ves a majority of good runs. Hounds are imported 
rom England, and there are kennels at Bombay, Benares, 
Poona, and at several other cantonments. At Calcutta pa- 

r chases take the place of following hounds, and attract 
arge fields. Madras and Bombay are both large and ac- 
tive centres of sport, where polo, golf, cricket, football, 
and gymkhana clubs abound, and this in a less degree is 
true of Lucknow, Delhi, Benares, Agra, Simla, and all the 
other important up-country posts. There is less of the 
native. element seen on the play-ground at Madras, and 
also at ‘Bombay, than at Calcutta, but at Bombay, with its 
900,000 “re (ihe second in population in the British 
kingdom), there are many Parsees, and these have gone in 
largely for cricket, and play a tolerably fair game.’ The 
sport of reg 5g be quite as varied as that of Calcutta, 
and, despite its name, the former, when not plague- 
ridden, is a much more attractive and active city. A horse 
show is among its annual out-of-door entertainments, and 
there are polo and horse-racing of the first quality. 

The most attractive daily rendezvous of Bombay, how- 
ever, is the yacht club house, with its restaurant, large and 
comfortable lounging quarters, its band that plays on the 
lawn four nights a week, and its attractive location at the 
water’s edge. Nor is its only entertainment social, for 
races are held frequently among its fleet of lateen-rigged 
one-raters, that afford exceeding good sport. 

To those sportsmen of India who seek more stirring ad- 
venture, there is pig-sticking, and a fair amount of .big 
game in several districts, the fearful slaughter 


visited upon the game by that kind of creature who likes . 


a big bag: has lessened sport very considerably. Ra- 
and that type of prt English shooter who gauges 

is sport by the extent of his kill have, by repeatedly 
or, hunts of immense scope, joined with rinderpest 
in ng the sportsman work ‘harder and go farther 

















THE NATIVE FREIGHT AND HOUSE BOAT OF INDIA. 


India are these baboos, who, educated by the government 
and raised from the depths of degradation and lowest caste, 
now murmur and threaten because, forsooth, the govern- 
ment cannot find lucrative tions for them all. Eng- 
land has treated these people too usly, too kindly— 
that is the real reason of the trouble. But of that subject 
I may later have that to say which is based on my own 
investigation in India, hysterical data to which both Eng- 
land and America have been treated by radicals and a 
sensational press. The trouble on the frontier has no 
connection with the much discussed “unrest” in India; 
neither bad the recent riots at Calcutta and at Bombay. 
The polo of India is, on an average, thorough 


land or in Am For this the difference in ponies 


. partly responsible. The Indian Association permits no 


ponies over 18.2, and the average that comes within that 


, Measurement is not fast, and has a villanous temper 


There is considerable difficulty in g good ponies, 
and a fair one averages ees of 1008 Mabout 
$330 gold), though the best bring as 18 3000 

De$pite his increased value, the pony of to-day is no 
ter than ten years ago, when ph me were not so by 


one-third, and regimental players—officers with ge te : 


means beyond their pay—are responsible for the inflation 
of prices. Ponies are picked up wherever 


found—Australia of recent-years supplying many, as the 


they can be . 


afield for his trophies. For instance, when the Duke of 
Portland visited India, the King of Nepaul gave a bunt 
in his honor, in which there were employed elephants, 
and 14,000 beaters and followers! There were 30 guns, 
and the bag of deer and small game was enormous, while 
of tigers there were 66, and rhinoceros 160! Curious idea 
of sport that! 

In point of fact, the visiting sportsman will get no 
shooting worth the while in India unless he enlists official 
or royal (native) aid. Without he has letters to some of 
the high officers in government service, or to a wealthy 
rajah, he might as well stop at home. Large tracts of 
hunting country belong to rajahs, and they close it to 
all save those whom they invite; elsewhere you will not 
be able to get trackers and guides without the assistance 
of those of influence, and practically everywhere in India 
you must have elephants for beating out your game, the 
more elephants the better your chance of success. 

You may have a little fun and aps the good luck of 
a shot with say twenty elephants, but if you wish to hunt 
thoroughly.one hundred are needful. usual number 
used-on such occasions as a hunt by the rajahs or high 
officials is about 300. Needless to say hunting on such a 
scale is expensive for the visiting sportsman, who may al- 
ways reckon on payin in one me and another for every- 
thing he* gets. e daily keep of an elephant is about a 



























MR. DOOLEY’ 


XXXL—ON A SOCIETY SCANDAL 


ELL, sir, I guess I’m not 
up on etiket,” said Mr. 


ey 
“How’s that?” de- 
manded Mr. Hennessy. 
“T’ve been readin’ 
about Willum Waldorf Asthor,” replied 
Mr. Dooley, “ an’ th’ throuble he had with 
a la-ad that bummed his way into his 
party. Ye see, Hinnissy, Willum Waldorf 
Asthor give a party at his large an’ com- 
modjious house in London. That’s where 
he lives—in London—though he r-runs a 
hotel in New York, where ye can see half 
th’ State iv loway near anny night, they 
tell me. Well, he give this party on a 
’ scale, an’ t gr-reat slathers iv 
ood an’ dhrink, an’ invited th’ neighbors 
an’ th’ neighbors’ childher. But wan man 
he wouldn’t have. He’s goin’ over th’ list 
iv th’ people that’s to come, an’ he says to 
his sierety: ‘Scratch that boy. Him an’ 
me bump as we pass by.’ He didn’t want 
this fellow, ye see, Hinnissy. I don’t 
know why. They was dissatisfaction be- 
tween thim over a dice game or some- 
thing; annyhow he says, ‘Scratch him,’ 
an’ he was out iv it. 

“ Well, wan night, th’ fellow was settin’ 
down f’r a bite to eat with Lady O——, 
an’ Lady S——, an’ Lady G——, an’ 
Lady Y , an’ other ladies that had lost 
their names, an’ says wan iv thim, ‘ Cap,’ 
she says,‘ ar-re you goin’ to Asthor’s doin’s 
to-night?’ she says. ‘ Not that I know iv,’ 
says th’ Cap. ‘He hasn’t sint me anny 
wurrud that I’m wanted,’ he says. ‘ What 
differ does it make?’ says th’ lady. ‘ Write 
an invitation fr ye’rsilf on ye’er cuff an’ 
come. along with us,’ says she. ‘I'll do 
it,’ says the Cap, an’ he sint fr an auto- 
mobile an’ goes along. 

“Well, ivrything was all r-right f'r 
awhile, an’ th’ Cap was assaultin’ a 
knuckle iv ham an’ a shell iv beer, whin 
Willum Waldorf Asthor comes up an’ taps 
him on th’ shoulder an’ says, ‘ Duck.’ 
‘What name?’ says th’ Cap. 
says Willum. ‘Qh,’ says th’ Cap, ‘ ye’er 
th’. American gazabo that owns this hut,’ 
ke says. ‘I am, says Willum. ‘I can’t 
go,’ says th’ Cap. ‘ Ye didn’t ask me here 
an’ ye can’t sind me away,’ he says. 
‘ Gassoon, another shell iv malt, an’ dhraw 
it more slow,’ he says. ‘I am an English 
' gintleman an’ I know me rights,’ he says. 
‘Dure or window?’ says Willum. ‘Take 
ye’er choice,’ he says. ‘If ye insist,’ says 
th’ Cap, ‘I'll take th’ dure, he says, ‘ but 
ye don’t know th’ customs iv civilization,’ 

“Well, Willum Waldorf Asthor was 
that mad, he wint down to his pa-aper 
office, an’ says he, ‘I want to put in an 
item,’ he says, an’ he put it in. ‘It is 
wished,’ he says, ‘to be apprihinded,’ -he 
says, ‘be those desirous not to have been 
misinformed,’ he sa ‘concernin’ th’ 
recent appearance iv Cap Sir Mills at me 
party,’ he says, ‘ that ’twas not be me that 
said Cap Sir Mills come to be on th’ site,’ 
he says, ‘ but rather,’ he says, ‘ th a 
desire on th’ part iv Cap Sir Mills to butt 
into a party to which his invitation was 
lost about three hours befure ‘twas writ- 
ten,’ he says. 

“Well, now, ye’d think that was all 
tight, wudden’t ye? .Ye’d say  Asthor 
acted mild whin he didn’t take down his 
goold ice pick from th’ wall an’ baté th’ 
Cap over th’ head. Th’ Cap, though a 
ganial soul, had no business there. “Twas 
Willum Waldorf Asthor that paid f’r th’ 
ice cream an’ rented th’ chiny. But that’s 
where ye’d be wrong, an’ that’s where-I 
was wrong. . Whin th’ Prince iv Wales heerd 
iv it he was furious. ‘ What,’ he says, ‘ is 
an English gintleman goin’ to be 
out iv dures be a mere American de- 
scent?’ he says. ‘A man,’ he says, ‘ that 
hasn’t an entail to his name,’ he sa 
‘An American’s home in London is an 
Englishman’s castle, he says. ‘As th’ 
Inte Willum E. Gladstone said, th’ furni- 
ture may go out iv it, th’ constable may 
enter, th’ mortgage may fall on th’ rooned 
roof, but a thrue Englishman ‘ll niver 
leave,’ he says, ‘while they’s food an’ 
dhrink,’ he says. ‘ Willum Waldorf Asthor 
has busted th’ laws iv hospitality an’ 
made a monkey iv a lile subjick iv th’ 
queen,’ he says. ‘ Hinceforth, he says, 
‘be’s ast to no pienics iv th’ Buckingham 
Palace Chowder Club,’ he says. Nex’ day 
Willum Waldorf Asthor met him at th’ 
races where he was puttin’ down a bit iv 
money an’ spoke to him, an’ the Prince iv 
Wales gave him wan in th’ . He must 
‘ve had something in his , fr th’ 
pa-aper said he cut him. P’raps his scip- 
ter. An’ now no wan’ll speak to Willum 
Waldorf Asthor, an’ he’s not goin’ to be a 
jook at all, an’ he may have to come back 
here an’ be nachuralized over again like 
a Bohemian. He’s all broke up about it. 
He’s gone to Germany to take a bath.” 

“Lord, help us,” said Mr. Hennessy, 
“can’t he get wan nearer home?” 

“Tt seems not,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“Mebbe th’ Prince iv Wales has had th 
wather cut off. He has a big pull with th’ 
people in th’ city hall.” 
F.-P. Dunne. 
* Copyright, 1900, by Robert Howard Russell. 
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was hough , that 
the shipping of gold from this coun- 
try to Europe was over for the sea- 
son, but somethifig over #2,000,000 
more has just been sent to Paris in 
the form of bars from. the assay of- 
five. The movement is.to be accounted for, 
like those which preceded it, by special 
conditions abroad. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30 our exports.exceeded im- 
Eo aby more than $544,000,000, but how 
niuch Ofrthis: wis a xséél “balance” it is 
hard to say. / Export: figures’ are more 
close to value-than those of imports, 
though underValuation of the latter is 
less than it used to be. Freight charges 
go mostly to foreign corporations, and de- 
duct from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 
from the balance. Much American money 
has gone abroad this year on account of 
the Paris Exposition. The serious state 
of affairs in China is much more disturb- 
ing in Europe than in this country, aad 
is ominous of increased public loans, as 
well as depressing to speculative opera- 
tions in stocks. Consequently, there has 
been more selling than buying of Ameri- 
can securities of late in London and Ber- 
lin. 

These circumstances account in a mea- 
sure for the advance here in foreign ex- 
change, which has made the drawing of 
gold from us easier. London has lately 
been losing gold to the Continent, and the 
Bank of England has advancéd its rate of 
discount from 3 to 4 per cent. to protect 
its reserve, and this helps the movement 
as well as the continued higi rate for 
money in Germany. Besides, we still have 
gold to spare. While something over §2,- 
600,000 has gone to Europe in a week, 
there are reports of over $5,000,000 com- 
ing here from the Klondike, and $2,500,- 
000 from Australia, to say nothing of the 
output within the country. There is about 
$425,000,000 of gold coin and bullion in 
the United States Treasury, and at least 
as much more in the vaults of national 
banks. The increased volume of bank- 
notes, amounting to about $70,000,000 
since the refunding act -was passed in 
March, doubtless makes it easier to draw 
our gold away, but the reserves are still 
strong, and the surplus in the New York 

has been gaining. The movement in 

favor has increased of late, it is 

likely to be reversed in a few weeks by the 

demand for money to “ move the crops,” 

the increase of small bahke in the 

West and South may somewhat diminish 
this demand. 


Money has continued plentiful and 
“easy” in the Eastern centres, with no 
material change in rates for loans, but 
there is some expectation of a change in 
this condition on a reversal of the interior 
currency movement. 

Stock ——— are still dul! and ir- 

ar. Reports of railroad earnings are 
favorable, with a few exceptions among 
the “ rs,” like St. Paul, for instance, 
and for the first half-year the increase in 
gross earnings is estimated at fully $85,- 
000,000 over last year, the estimate being 
based upon actual reports from about 
four-fifths of the mileage. Such gains are 
not likely to continue for the rest of the 
year, for there is an acknowledged falling 
off in traffic. The gains are, in fact, part- 
ly due to better rates since January 1, 
rather than increased business.. There has 
been some improvement in dividends, and 
there is a report, apparently anthentic, 
that the Baltimore and Ohio common 
stock is soon te be put upon a four-per- 
cent. basis. Railroad stocks generally 
have been firm, though trading in mest of 
them is very light. 

‘There are some indications that iron 
and steel are reaching bottom prices, and 
there begin to be reports of large orders 
and new contracts, though there is still 
a curtailing of production here and there. 
The lower prices are not only starting up 
some buyers who have been waiting, but is 

rovoking inquiry from abroad and stimu- 

ting export. That is a sure sign that 
prices are near the bottom, but no great 
activity is now looked for until. summer 
is over. Business generally is dragging 
during the hot weather. The unfavorable 
reports seem to have pretty well run 
out, and although the ha of wheat will 
be considerably Jess than last year, the 
outlook is, on the whole, a hopeful one. 
The price of wheat has been falling, while 
that of cotton —_ up. 

The price of refined sugar has been car- 
riéd up to 6.10 cents a pound, following 
an advance in the raw, due to unfavorable 
reports of the crop in Louisiana and the 

est Indies, and an unusual demand for 
the product. The refiners have held to- 
gether in putting up the price, and the 
American Company, or the “ Trust,” is 
doing a profitable business again, and its 
stock has made a substantial advance. 

Foreign complications and domestic 

litics exercise a somewhat depressing in- 

uence, but so fur, not a seriousiy dis- 
| turbing one. 
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» | WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














HARPER’S WEEKLY 


A BRYAN COOLER, 


** Down with it!” 





Established (823. 





WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO.. 
Baitimore Md, 


That’s All! 





® THE FULL LUXURY @ 
@ OF THE BATH ‘ 


is only attained wher 
it is perfumed with 
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Fox's Spat-Puttee 
and New Patent Puttce 
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‘ Nutrient 


A perfect tonical stimu- 
jant is found in 


HUNTER 
BALTIMORE 
RYE 


because it is 
pure, strengthen- 
ing, and has 
wee =6nutrient qualities. 


























‘Ania | 


It is especially 
recommended for 
the use of women 
who require a 
stimulant. 


BOTTLED et 
WM.Lana Han & SON 
BALTIMORE 





Sold at.all First-Class Cafés and by Jobbers. 














2 Pur ute* ofa er e* « 





is the ideal bieycle for outing purposes. 
1 to at 
fake’ cinieasy Practically beeps 
itself in order. . 
NEW MODELS, $75. 








Columbia, Hartford, Stormer, and Pennant 
CHAIN WHEELS 
are leaders in their respective classes. 


NEW MODELS, $60, $35, $26. 


THE COLUMBIA COASTER BRAKE 


adds tly to the exhilarating qualit: 
restfulness, and ease of cycling. $5.00. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet— Outings. 


Columbia Bicycles, Home Office, HARTFORD, CT. 
LE RAL TERS AL RR I Ok RR 











Growing Our 
Own Grapes 


in our own vineyards, 
making and_ bottling 
that delightful 
beverage— 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


by the most perfect pro- 
cess—absolute in purity — 
perfect in bouquet—enables 
us to make the price more 
moderate than imported for * 
Bang! wine of highest quality. 

This season’s vintage is § 
universally pleasing. 5 


“Y | PLEASANT VALLEY 
, | WINE CO., Sole Makers, 
Rheims, N. Y. 


For Sale H. 3. KIRK & CO., New York, 
by S. S. PIERCE CO., Boston 


. 


5 

















“and all respectabie wine dealers. } 
© Were ee Ma Ce ht Rae Reh e Ry hehehehe eg heheh haggle 


Order some 


“Ta@lub 


9? 


(eockt 


Sent Home To-day. 
You will then have on 


your own sideboard a better 
cocktail than can be served 


York—and then surpris 
him with one at his pt wing 


For sale! by all 
Fancy Grocers and 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
29 Broadway, N.Y. Hartford, Conn. 

















FIVE: 





GREAT 
BOOKS 


That Tell Their Own Story of Success 








Red Pottage 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 







14 Editions in 9 Months 


$] 5° 


lish life. 


A strong novel of contemporary Eng- 


The Conspirators 
By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 





6 Editions in 3 Months. 
$]J 5° 


A bright story of an American officer 
at a European court. 























The Man 
That Corrupted Hadieyburg 


By MARK TWAIN 
2 Editions in 2 Months 


$] 75 


Tales and sketches by the greatest American humorist. 












Bequeathed 


By 
BEATRICE WHITBY 






$] 50 


It is a new novel, well written, and 
full of interest. 





Men With the 
Bark On 
By FREDERIC REMINGTON 
2 Editions in 2 Months. 
$] 25 


Stories of Western life on the plains 
and in camp. 



















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 








: Best Line to Cincinnati and St. Louis—New York Central. 




















